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ACCELERATED PLAN FOR WARTIME 


It has been the policy of the College during the Emergency 
to do all in its power to aid the war effort. In addition to ut- 
most cooperation in all the ordinary civilian defense develop- 
ments, the College had and has as its specific contribution 
the acceleration of its scholastic program. This has been ac- 
complished by heavier teaching and student loads, Night 
School and Pre-Induction courses, and special classes adapted 
to needs of the Enlisted Reserves. 


The basis of our accelerated program is a course of study 
leading to the usual degrees in three calendar years. The plans 
are given in detail in the Catalogue. In addition, we have 
deemed it best to give opportunities to further shorten this 
period by attendance at the Summer Terms. 


The plan as outlined does not consider reducing the quality 
of the usual normal liberal arts course. The standard require- 
ments for graduation in regard to semester hours, grades and 
quality of work are all strictly maintained. 


In view of the above, we plan to admit Freshmen on June 
26, 1943; September 14, 1943, and February 1, 1944. 


Registration Day June 26, 1943 
Formal Opening June 28 


Registration Day September 14, 1943 
Formal Opening September 15 


Registration Day February 1, 1944 
Formal Opening February 2 
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CALENDAR 1943-44 


1943 


Registration Day. 

Classes Meet. 

Independence Day. Holiday. 
Term Examinations. 
Fortieth Commencement 


Registration Day. 

Formal Opening with Mass of Holy Ghost. 
Meetings of Student Organizations. 
Columbus Day. Holiday. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins at 11.00 a.m. 
Thanksgiving Recess ends at 8.00 p.m. 
Christmas Recess begins at 11.00 a.m. 


1944 


Christmas Recess ends at 8.00 p.m. 

Holiday. Opening of Annual Retreat at 8.00 p.m. 
Registration for Second Semester. 

Announcement of Prize Essay Subjects. 
Washington’s Birthday. Holiday. 

Easter Recess begins at 11.00 a.m. 

Easter Recess ends at 8.00 p.m. 

St. Michael’s Feast. Holiday. 

Memorial Day. Holiday. 

Forty-First Annual Comencement. 
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SAINT MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


PURPOSE 


The ultimate aim of St. Michael’s College is to develop in 
its students a Christian character which will enrich their lives 
and fit them for the service of God and of their fellow men. 
Its immediate aim is to impart a broad knowledge of letters, 
science, philosophy, and religion, and to develop intellectual, 
moral, and practical skills. 

St. Michael’s College plans its program with the purpose 
of giving to its students that broad knowledge which is neces- 
sary to understand the important truths concerning man and 
society, the physical world and God. It does not aim to im- 
part the specialized knowledge required to fit a person imme- 
diately for a highly technical profession, although as a matter 
of fact the success of St. Michael’s graduates has demonstrated 
that the instruction given not only fits the student for rapid 
progress in numerous business and professional fields but also 
serves as a basis for graduate work and for the study of law, 
dentistry, medicine, and the ministry. 

St. Michael’s provides three principal plans of study lead- 
ing to degrees in Arts, Science, and Philosophy. These plans 
do not, however, differ in essential matters. Each requires 
from the student a knowledge of letters, science, philosophy, 
and religion; the difference between them is found in the 
relative amount of study that may be given to letters or 
science. With this program it is possible to impart to the 
student a knowledge of facts, principles, and techniques 
which he can safely apply to the solution of life’s many 
problems. 

The skills which the College seeks to develop are of an 
intellectual, moral, and practical nature. The chief intel- 
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lectual skills are the habits of scientific investigation, logical 
thinking, honest judgment, appreciation of values. Those of 
a moral nature are the virtues of the natural and supernatural 
order: the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, and of pru- 
dence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. Numerous prac- 
tical skills are also sought. Training is given in the writing 
of various literary forms, in speaking, in hygiene, and in 
social conduct. Others, according to the program they are 
pursuing, are provided opportunities to acquire skill in 
teaching, business, laboratory technique, and research. But 
whatever the course elected, each student is impressed with 
the necessity of doing his work thoroughly, orderly, and 
promptly. 


INSTRUCTION 


As previously stated, the system of instruction at St. 
Michael’s College is built upon a number of required courses 
which are designed to present the student with a broad 
knowledge of man, society, the physical world, and God; to 
acquaint him with the principles of thought and moral con- 
duct, and with information concerning the practical tech- 
niques which are of fundamental importance for his future 
career. 

The study of the English civilization through its lan- 
guage, literature, and history and the study of one other 
civilization are required of all students. A course in the his- 
tory of Western culture is likewise specified and is intended to 
complement the studies in literature and bring the student to 
a well rounded comprehension of our present day life. | 

In the science program all students must take a basic 
course in mathematics and in chemistry and the six courses in 
philosophy. Great insistence is placed upon philosophical 
studies. These courses attempt to establish the ultimate prin- 
ciples underlying the natural sciences and to give the student 
a deep, broad, and integrated knowledge of the world. The 
approach to philosophy is necessarily through the natural 
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sciences. Thus, for example, cosmology is studied in relation 
to the findings of modern chemistry and physics; psychology 
is related to biology; economics to ethics, and so on. 

A systematic exposition of the Catholic faith and courses 
in Scripture and Marriage are required of all Catholic stu- 
dents. Students not of the Catholic faith are exempt but 
may be required to supply with other courses if the credits 
thus lost are needed for graduation. 

Within the framework of these required courses the stu- 
dent is permitted a considerable amount of election. He may 
select one of three distinct programs leading to degrees in 
Arts, Science, or Philosophy. Though the selection of a pro- 
gram further limits the choice of subjects, there is still suf- 
ficient flexibility in the various study plans to permit a stu- 
dent to. major in a particular subject after his sophomore 
year. An examination of the detailed programs of study 
found in the sections Courses for Degrees will make this 
apparent. 

One who has received a thorough preparation in Latin in 
high school is very likely to profit most by taking the course 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. He will be greatly 
aided in comprehending our modern civilization by the study 
of the Greek and Latin cultures. This program will also 
permit him to major in subjects that will fit him for grad- 
uate work or for study in the liberal professions. Students 
who later intend to enter ecclesiastical seminaries to prepare 
for the priesthood should be ready to take this course. 

Students who have had no previous training in Latin, or 
who have had incomplete training, should take either the 
Science or Philosophy courses, depending upon their proven 
aptitudes and the requirements of their future careers. 

To enable students to direct their studies toward a chosen 
avocation as well as to acquaint them with the requirements 
of definite fields of human endeavor the College arranges 
each year a series of vocational talks by representatives of the 
business and professional world. Members of the faculty are 
also designated as counselors. 
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TRAINING 
intellectual skills 


Numerous curricular and extracurricular activities in the 
College have as their object the development of the principal 
intellectual, moral, and practical skills. 

To a great extent the habits of scientific investigation, 
logical thinking, honest judgment, and appreciation of values 
are the natural results of thorough and conscientious study 
of the subjects in the curriculum. 

The procedure of the faculty, however, is such as will 
give further aid to the student in the attainment of intellec- 
tual skills. Classrooms are looked upon as intellectual work- 
shops. Though the lecture method of instruction is moder- 
ately employed, opportunities for recitation and discussion 
are usually given during all class periods. Papers must be 
written at stated intervals, some of which require research 
and the use of the library. Advanced students have the ad- 
vantage of seminars. Laboratory work is required of students 
in the several departments of biology, chemistry, and physics. 
In addition, the members of the faculty are ready at all times 
to receive students in their rooms for individual conferences. 

Extracurricular activities also furnish occasions for a 
considerable intellectual development as well as for original 
study. Intramural and intercollegiate debates, publication 
of the literary quarterly The Lance, and all the activities of 
the Club Carillon and of the Newman Lyceum, a forum for 
independent student study and discussion, are the chief op- 
portunities of this kind. 

Though impossible to measure, the informal discussions 
carried on continually by the students in their dormitory 
quarters are rich stimulants for intellectual development. 
Students living outside of the College community cannot, 
of course, fully enjoy these advantages. 

Besides the above activities, the College arranges a series 
of lectures by men prominent in their various fields. For 
example, during recent years St. Michael’s College students 
have been able to hear such men as Prof. Jacques Maritain 
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and Prof. Etienne Gilson, renowned European philosophers; 
the Rev. Dr. Gerald B. Phalen, president of the Institute of 
Medieval Studies, Toronto; Ralph Borsodi, founder of The 
School of Living and noted economist; Mortimer Adler, 
noted philosopher of the University of Chicago; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Peter Guilday, Catholic historian; Herbert Agar, 
author and editor of The Louisville Courier-Journal; Mrs. 
Maisie Ward Sheed, New York and London publisher; Dr. 
Louis J. A. Mercier, of Harvard; Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
editor of The Catholic World; Francis J. Sheed, New York 
and London publisher; Dorothy Day, editor of The Catholic 
Worker; Michael Williams, George N. Shuster, and many 
others. These talks contribute greatly to the awakening of 
scholarly interest and discussion among the students. 


moral skills 


The acquisition of moral skill, or virtue, is of supreme 
importance for the building of character. It is evident, 
however, that the generous cooperation and good will of the 
student is indispensable if the various opportunities for moral 
improvement are to be productive. 

The College endeavors to permeate its whole life with the 
spirit of faith, hope, and charity. Each day brings many 
occasions to practice these essential Christian virtues as they 
refer to God. Prayer and divine worship are the first exer- 
cises of each day; classes, assemblies, and meals begin and end 
with prayer. Students may go to Confession on any morning 
before Mass, and they may, if they wish, receive Holy Com- 
munion frequently. These are the chief means by which the 
Catholic students can develop the virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. Non-Catholic students are not, of course, expected 
to participate in these exercises beyond the limits of their 
belief. 

The College also seeks to develop the virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity as they relate to one’s neighbor. The atti- 
tudes insisted upon between students and faculty and among 
the students themselves are determined by the Christian con- 
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ception of the individual and of the social group, and in con- 
sequence exercise the student in faith. Likewise, the College 
by encouraging the student to regulate his conduct toward 
his fellows for motives based upon the promises of Christ 
rather than for reasons of expediency or selfish advantage 
aids the student in developing the virtue of hope. Love for 
the College, expressed through the promotion of the com- 
mon good, through forebearance of each other’s faults, and 
the aid and comfort given one’s classmates, is calculated to 
develop the virtue of charity. 

Student activities, such as The Sodality and The Mission 
Crusade, provide further occasions for the development of 
supernatural virtue. These student organizations attempt 
to apply religious principles to the study of contemporary 
problems and also undertake definite individual and social 
projects which call for an exercise of faith, hope, and 
charity. 

The moral virtues of prudence, fortitude, temperance, 
and justice can be developed by any student who will con- 
scientiously fulfill the duties imposed upon him by his 
studies and the rules of the College. The rules are sufficiently 
broad to prevent undue restraint, yet exacting enough to 
guide the student in planning his daily life, in using his time 
and resources, and in carrying out his obligations. A student 
who faithfully follows the College rule will lead an ordered 
life, will learn to persevere in his work, will become mod- 
erate and dependable; he will, in other words, develop pru- 
dence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. 

practical skills 


Many of the exercises and activities designed to develop 
intellectual and moral skills of course help to perfect prac- 
tical skills. Thus, writing assignments in verse forms, in the 
essay and story, in letters, oratory, press reports, and edi- 
torials serve not only to train the intellect but also enable the 
student to become proficient in the various literary forms. 
Extracurricular activities such as debates, literary clubs, and 
the editing of the student magazine serve the same purpose. 
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So too with the development of skill in speech. The class- 
room recitations and discussions offer constant occasion to 
correct one’s pronunciation, enunciation, diction, and poise. 
The recitation is an especially useful device to enable stu- 
dents to acquire ability in rapid organization of thought and 
in cogency and fluency of expression. In addition to this 
extensive though accidental training, a course is given to all 
freshmen in the fundamentals of oral expression. This 
course stresses practical work and is concluded by a speak- 
ing contest for which all students must prepare. A speech 
laboratory, equipped with sound-recording instruments, is 
available for the work in this course. The program of 
debates and plays, in which the majority of students partici- 
pate, and the activities of the several classes, offer opportuni- 
ties for the development of the technique of conducting 
meetings as well as of oral expression. 

In addition to formal courses in the theory of music 
the College provides a certain amount of instruction and 
training through the choir, glee club, and orchestra. At- 
tendance at concerts, which are frequently given in Bur- 
lington, provides further opportunities to cultivate musical 
appreciation. Should a student wish for special training in 
music, an effort will be made to secure for him the assistance 
of a competent tutor. 

The College also endeavors to aid the student in develop- 
ing ability in the care and efficient use of his body and to 
accommodate his manners to the requirements of society. 
All students are encouraged to engage in one or another of 
the athletic programs. The student athletic association, with 
the assistance of the coach and athletic director, carries on a 
schedule of intercollegiate contests with New England and 
New York State colleges in baseball, basketball, and tennis, 
and also conducts a secondary program in football, hand- 
ball, hockey, and winter sports. The Outing Club frequently 
organizes hikes to the nearby mountains. Students are given 
a complete medical examination upon their entrance to the 
College; an infirmary is maintained, and medical attention 
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from local physicians is available at all times. To provide for 
inexpensive hospital and medical care in case of injuries dur- 
ing any of the athletic activities of the College, the student 
athletic association has evolved an insurance plan which se- 
cures a considerable number of benefits for the student at a 
nominal fee. 

The method of training students in the correct forms of 
social behavior is for the most part indirect. Faculty and 
students mingle and live together as in a true family; in 
fact, the family spirit at St. Michael’s is one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of the College. The members of the faculty 
are thus able to know the students intimately and are in a 
position not only to impress students by their own example 
but also to give individual attention and advice in many deli- 
cate matters. A member of the faculty presides in the student 
dining hall; and in all places where students meet as a social 
group the faculty endeavors to create the atmosphere of 
Christian refinement. 


citizenship 


In concluding this statement attention should be called to 
the fact that the entire program of the College is designed to 
develop citizenship. The broad knowledge which the College 
seeks to impart by its instruction in the liberal arts and sciences 
and particularly by its teaching in American history, 
American government, American literature, political econ- 
omy and sociology not only equips the student to understand 
the genesis of modern civilization but enables him also to com- 
prehend and to evaluate critically our own American civil- 
ization. Likewise, the training given is calculated to develop 
the skills necessary for intelligent, moral, and practical citizen- 
ship. In addition, the attitudes which the College seeks to 
cultivate in its faculty-student relationships are democratic. 
Students have further opportunity to acquire the techniques 
of democratic life by the management of all the student 
activities. 
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TRADITION 


The educational ideals upon which St. Michael’s was 
founded resulted partly from the cultural inheritance which 
the founders of the College brought with them from Europe 
and partly from the circumstances in which the institution 
was established. 

The founders of the College were heirs to the tradition of 
Western civilization. The educational experience of a thou- 
sand years which had perfected the European university and 
served as the guide for American educators was the influence 
that formed their minds and their standards. In consequence, 
there was a thoroughness in their scholarship, a clarity to 
their vision, and a consistency in their purpose which are 
rarely found in those who are products of an educational 
system still in its experimental stage. 

Though the circumstances that attended the founding of 
St. Michael’s were trying, they nevertheless served to give a 
practical, American expression to the ideals of the founders 
and leave a strong impression upon the traditions of the 

College. 

The founders of St. Michael’s were exiles for conscience’s 
sake. Members of the Society of St. Edmund, consecrated 
through religious motives to the cause of education, these men 
were forced to quit their colleges in France when the laws 
against religious associations were put into effect at the be- 
ginning of the century. They had been despoiled of their 
property and were penniless when in 1902 they came to seek 
refuge and employment in Vermont. 

Here they found themselves in the midst of a relatively 
small Catholic population. There were no secondary schools 
for young men under Catholic auspices in the State. An at- 
tempt to establish a college for Catholic youth in Burlington 
had failed a few years previous for lack of funds. The idea 
of founding a college did not therefore arouse much enthu- 
siasm. Some encouragement was given, but no financial 
assistance was offered. But no one questioned the need of 
founding a college such as St. Michael’s was to be. 
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Under these circumstances an extremely modest begin- 
ning was made in 1904 when with a little borrowed capital 
the founders purchased a small, eighteen acre property at 
Winooski Park and erected a frame structure to house the 
original group of thirty-four students of what was first 
known as St. Michael’s Institute. Equipment consisted of the 
bare essentials. Life was simple and earnest. Sacrifice was 
constantly demanded of students and faculty alike. Noth- 
ing but a true desire for learning could have attracted stu- 
dents to St. Michael’s in those days. 

Since then there have been many changes. The property 
of the College has increased many times over, standard equip- 
ment has been provided, living conditions bettered. But in 
spite of the changes, the ideals of the College have remained 
unaltered. There is still the same insistence upon thorough 
scholarship, the same simplicity and earnestness of life, and a 
similar demand for sacrifice. And now, as at the beginning, 
there is the desire to aid the poor boy who is deserving of edu- 
cational opportunities. 


APPROVAL 


St. Michael’s College was chartered by a special act of the 
Vermont Legislature, giving it the right to grant the usual 
college degrees. It is a member of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of the Association 
of American Colleges, of the National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges, and of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Its courses of study have been approved by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 
The College is also affiliated to the Catholic University of 
America. 


Honor SOCIETY 


The Alpha Nu Chapter of Delta Epsilon Sigma, national 
scholastic honor society, was established at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege on March 22, 1941. 
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ENVIRONMENT 
location 


St. Michael’s College is situated in the suburbs of the 
Twin Cities of Burlington and Winooski whose combined 
population is thirty thousand. Burlington, often called the 
Queen City and one of the most beautiful cities in New 
England, by reason of its location on the shores of Lake 
Champlain, its fine homes, its well planned and elm shaded 
streets, is distinctly a residential and college town. 

The presence in this area of four colleges, the University 
of Vermont, the State Agricultural College, Trinity College, 
and St. Michael’s, brings to the city many instructive and 
cultural attractions. There are also a good number of fine 
churches, hospitals, hotels, theatres, libraries, and well ap- 
pointed stores in the vicinity. 

St. Michael’s College occupies a site outside of the Twin 
Cities that is ideal both from an educational and health point 
of view. Built on a broad plateau that overlooks the Win- 
_ ooski River valley, the College commands a wide view of the 
Green Mountains, particularly of Mount Mansfield, twenty 
miles to the east, a favored haunt for mountain climbers and 
skiing parties from all over New England. Looking from the 
College campus to the west one sees the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of New York and through the trees bits of Lake Cham- 
plain two miles away. 

Removed from the noise and distractions of the city, and 
placed on an elevation sufficiently high to insure clear, dry 
air, St. Michael’s College enjoys an atmosphere that is in- 
vigorating and singularly conducive to a studious life. 


buildings 


Oxtp Hatz is the original College building. It has been 
remodeled and enlarged three times since its erection. It is a 
brick veneer building of a modified colonial design. The first 
floor is occupied by the dining halls, library, recreation and 
billiard room, parlors, offices of the prefect of discipline, 
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treasurer, and procurator. On the second floor are located 
the office of the president, private rooms of the faculty and 
students and the infirmary. The remaining floors are occupied 
by faculty and students. The office of The Lance, the student 
quarterly, is located on the fourth floor. 


THE New HAtzt is a semi fireproof building of red brick, 
erected in 1923-24, but has yet to be completed by the ad- 
dition of an east wing. In the main portion are located the 
offices of the registrar and dean, teachers’ rooms, class rooms, 
music rooms, boiler room, and laboratories for chemistry 
and physics. The west wing contains the gymnasium and 
chapel. 


THE COLLEGE CHAPEL occupies the entire upper por- 
tion of the west wing of the New Hall. Although intended 
to be but a temporary arrangement until funds can be col- 
lected for a separate building, the chapel is attractive, com- 
fortable, well aired and lighted, and in its appointments con- 
ducive to piety. 


THE GYMNASIUM is situated in the west wing of the New 
Hall. It is large and airy, measuring eighty by sixty-two feet, 
is unobstructed by columns, well lighted, and has a balcony 
extending around the four walls. Adequate shower and 
locker rooms are provided. The gymnasium has a seating 
capacity of seven hundred persons. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY occupies the entire north end of 
the first floor of the Old Hall. Its well-lighted reading room 
has a seating capacity of fifty-six students. This room houses 
the reference collection, the card catalogue and the service 
desk. Bound periodicals, as well as current periodicals and 
newspapers of which the library receives regularly over sev- 
enty titles, are housed in the cases along the walls. 

The main book collection, in number of volumes about 
20,000, is shelved in the stack room behind the reading room. 
The stacks are open to students. Books are arranged accord- 
ing to the Library of Congress Classification. 
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It is the aim of the library to teach the student how to use 
books for information, for culture, and for recreation. In- 
struction in the use of the library, professional aid in research, 
and friendly guidance in general reading are available to every 
student. 

The library is open every week day from 9 to 6, and on 
Sunday from 10 to 12. 


GREYSTONE HALL is a remodeled two story block of 
cement construction which provides quarters for the biology 
laboratories, and for a lecture hall on the first floor, and on the 
second floor lodgings for fourteen upperclassmen and a fac- 
ulty member. It was first used in 1936. 


St. JosEPH’s Hatu is a large three-story building of 
wooden construction used to house twenty students and a 
faculty member. The Hall is reserved for upperclassmen. 
It was used for the first time in 1937. 


St. EDMUND’s HALL is a residence building reserved for 
first and second year students who are preparing for entrance 
into the Society of St. Edmund. It has accommodations for 
twenty students. | 


PREVEL HA Lt isa faculty residence hall. It became a part 
of the College property in 1919 and was named after the 
founder of the College, the late Reverend Amand Prevel, 
S.S.E. 


THE COLLEGE Farm comprises three pieces of property. 
The first was acquired in 1913, another in 1919, and the last 
tract was purchased with a fund raised by the clergy of the 
Burlington Diocese in 1930. The Farm, which is located near 
the campus, supplies the College table with milk and vege- 
tables. 


THE HoLcoms OssERVATORY is the newest of the College 
group of buildings. A small brick building of colonial design, 
the Observatory is topped by a large metal dome under which 
is housed a telescope carrying a twelve-inch mirror. The 
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instrument is so designed and electrically operated that it is 
suited to photographic study of the heavens. The building 
and instrument were designed by the donor, Mr. James M. 
Holcomb, of Burlington. 


COLLEGE RULES 


Students are given upon entrance a book of rules called 
The Students’ Guide. This booklet contains the regulations 
of the College, the common prayers used by the students, 
and a number of College songs and cheers. 

The faculty insists that the moral purpose of disciplinary 
regulations cannot be obtained unless a student will learn to 
govern himself. But besides the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of the individual student, and in a sense because 
of it, it is necessary to provide for good order; for this reason 
a certain number of compulsory regulations are needed. 
Although these rules are firmly enforced, it is the consistent 
aim of the faculty to induce compliance by appeals to reason 
and faith whenever possible. 

Persistent insubordination, dishonesty, immorality, and 
habitual negligence of studies are reasons for expulsion. ‘The 
College reserves the right to ask at any time for the with- 
drawal of a student whose conduct is considered undesirable, 
and without assigning any further reason for the action. In 
such cases the College or any of its officers will not hold them- 
selves in any way liable for the expulsion. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Students wishing to apply for a scholarship should first 
make application for admission and send a copy of their 
high school credits to the registrar along with an application 
for scholarship aid addressed to the president. Following is 
a list of the available scholarships and of the conditions under 
which they are granted. 


THE Rev. C. E. Provost SCHOLARSHIP (income on 
$6,000), founded in 1918, limited to a deserving student of 
Sacred Heart Parish, Bennington, Vt. 
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Tue Rev. Norsert PROULX SCHOLARSHIP (income on 
$5,000), founded in 1923, limited to a deserving student of 
St. Joseph’s Parish, Burlington, Vt., or of Sacred Heart of 
Mary Parish, Rutland, Vt., or of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish 
of West Rutland, Vt., or of Our Lady Star of the Sea Parish, 
Newport, Vt. 


Tue Rev. J. F. AUDET SCHOLARSHIP (interest at 5% on 
$500), founded in 1906, is limited to a needy candidate of 
St. Francis’ Parish, Winooski, Vt. 

Tue Rev. J. F. Auber SCHOLARSHIP (interest at 4% on 
$2,500), founded in 1917, is limited to a competent student 
or students of St. Francis’ Parish, Winooski, Vt. 

Tue Rev. WiLtiaM LONERGAN SCHOLARSHIP (income 
on $1,000), founded in 1919, limited to a deserving student 
of the Holy Innocents’ Parish, now Christ the King, Rut- 
land, Vt. 

THe CATHOLIC ORDER OF FORESTERS’ SCHOLARSHIP 
($300 per annum), founded in 1914 by the State Court 
Catholic Order of Foresters, good for two years at St. Mich- 
ael’s College, limited to a student of Vermont who is a can- 
didate for the priesthood. A Forester’s son is given preference. 

THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS SCHOLARSHIP ($300 per 
annum), provided by the Vermont State Council in 1929, 
for a young man who feels called to the priesthood. 

Tue KinsELLA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP (income on 
$2,000), founded in 1935, limited to a student from St. 
Peter’s Parish, Rutland, Vt., who wishes to prepare for the 
priesthood. 

THE SOPHOMORE Honor SCHOLARSHIP (tuition for one 
year), founded in 1935, by St. Michael’s College, for the 
student attaining the highest scholastic average in the sopho- 
more class. 

Tue SociETY OF SAINT EDMUND SCHOLARSHIPS have in 
past years been established for young men who propose to 
devote their lives to the work of the Church in the Congre- 
gation of the Society of Saint Edmund. 
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Tue Rr. Rev. JaMeEs D. SHANNON SCHOLARSHIP (in- 
come on $6,000 at 4%), founded in 1936, limited to fresh- 
man and sophomore students studying for the priesthood, 
who are members of the following Vermont parishes: St. 
John Baptist, Enosburg; St. Patrick, Fairfield; St. Thomas, 
Underhill Center; St. Mary’s, Middlebury; St. Charles, Bel- 
lows Falls; St. Francis De Sales, Bennington, preference being 
given in the order of the parishes named. The pastors of the 
above-mentioned parishes must recommend the beneficiaries 
of this scholarship. The selection of the candidate rests in 
the first instance with the bishop of Burlington. If the bishop 
makes no selection, the faculty of St. Michael’s College are 
directed to choose a candidate. 


Two New ScHorarsuips (available at a later date) 
were established by devoted friends of the College on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the institution in 1929. 


THE SHERIDAN FUND; principal distributed to Vermont 
students preparing for the priesthood. 


STATE OF VERMONT SCHOLARSHIPS. By an act of the 
General Assembly of the State of Vermont, approved on 
April 7, 1937, fifteen scholarships, valued at $120 each, were 
appropriated for the use of needy and deserving Vermont 
students attending St. Michael’s College. One scholarship is 
available for each of the fourteen counties of the State, and 
one is assigned at large. These scholarships are awarded by 
the State Board of Education on August 1 of each year. 
Applicants are requested to seek the necessary blanks from 
the president of St. Michael’s College; one of these blanks is 
to be sent to the Commissioner of Education, Montpelier; the 
other to the president of St. Michael’s College. Applications 
should be in by July 1. 


In the event that there is no applicant from a particular 
county, the State Board of Education can assign the unused 
scholarship to a student from another county. 
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Applicants for these scholarships should communicate 
with the president of the College regarding the conditions 
on which the above scholarships are awarded. 


STUDENT AID 


The College offers a limited number of opportunities for 
student employment. For information concerning work 
the student should apply to the director of student aid and 
mention the work he is able to do. 

The National Youth Administration has during the past 
few years furnished work on the campus for more than a 
score of students, enabling them to earn about $135 annually. 

Applications for N. Y. A. assistance should be addressed 
to the director of student aid. 


EXPENSES FOR REGULAR SESSIONS 


Application fee, new students, payable September 1, 


Cates tycd MIRTLE T Ot SceO ana MEUM PRS 29e 00 1 ae MRA, Vem me Ie $075.00 
Room deposit, resident students, payable September 

Piatretundabieigscccwis cane RAS NNT, eit 5.00 
IeION A OACH SETIESEOY Mist ties La eet UM Le 100.00 
MOarTG fecal SeINICSteRe a mmr en I a 150.00 
RGOmr WCAG SCIMIESTEL ssl leicpotcencses cients $50.00-45.00-35.00 
BHooks;-entire year, estimatedici ile csoicac elt 25.00 
Student activity fee including athletic fee, entire 

year, payable first semester. .........ccccccccsssscssssssseqeseseseeeeeeeest 22.00 
Library fee, entire year, payable first semesterv................. 12.00 
Medical examination, new students, payable first 

EO od Be) ME alan args Soko ho 508 WAC aE aS 5.00 
Laboratory fees: 

for Inorganic Chemistry, each semester............::00000 12.00 

for Organic Chemistry, each semester... 15.00 

for Qualitative Chemistry, one semester... 16.00 

for Quantitative Chemistry, one semesterv................... 16.00 

forpiolory.teach sermesterns Khe alas 12.50 


for Physics; each’. semester ischice sacswisniaucconinedieedecbetes 10.00 
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APPROXIMATION OF TOTAL COST FOR THE YEAR 


From the above list of charges a student can figure his 
approximate expenses for each semester and for the year. 
As an aid in estimating these costs, the following can be 
noted: Students registered in the Bachelor of Arts and Bach- 
elor of Philosophy courses are not required to carry laboratory 
courses and in consequence their total expenses for the year, 
excluding traveling and spending money, do not exceed $354 
for the first semester, and $285 for the second semester. A 
fee of $32 is to be added if the student chooses to have his 
laundry cared for at the College. Bachelor of Science stu- 
dents should be careful to add the cost of laboratory courses. 


OccCASIONAL FEES 


Graduation fee ik sc chee aie ic oiled eerie $ 10.00 
Change: of: registtation..a..cceosassmences eee ene 1.00 
Late revistration ya ik ka 2.00 
Fee for transcript (first COpy free) .ecce.cccetesesesecsseeseemnneneen 1.00 
Extra ‘courses, per crédit howrsufc50.c. ee 5.00 
Re-examinations, each /subjecti3u ne eae eee 2.00 
Locker. fee}, day students.ii50).i0ii./.deasoiae ene 1.50 
Use of musical instruments, entire Year... 5.00 
Laundry, entire year, payable first semestev................... 32.00 
College infirmary: 

First Mayo ssi iis cu eckesiciohcivel cdg scccnseslatinn ey eee dae aaa 1.00 

each additional: dayssiciic.. baste ie ane 50 


EXPENSES FOR THE SUMMER SESSION (6 WEEKS) 
(Payable on June 26.) 


Application fee (for new admissions) oo... $ 5.00 
Room deposit fee (for new admissions) 0.0.0... 5.00 
AMithiOn’ a aoe em GS halls EM Ly RA So GO 45.00 
Board ae a i Ae ae 50.00 
BROOM ai livid ase ett de Paieiees, ho a ee ae ae 17.00-20.00 
LADEAry: racic dpeaaaehaiiberc, mange cab heen se eae ie 3.00 
ACTIVITIES 050 nine iia a Fenn alah ee 3.00 


Books:estimated Agno ae eee ee caer 10.00 
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Labs.: 
TAN E sa igh ohn Gi aR ERI EAE TIAN Ae MORI a 8 HE 16.00 
LVN Faye (A. Uae ao ee MA TCA ABEL pas Rais Re eee 12.00 
Piivsiew me reme metres Are CORES ee dss 10.00 
Shey Fata best Mit A (acl AADROI eas a Se RR RC SOIC Nee 6.00 
Registration (for students admitted before June 26, 
DO day eee ihn he Samy MOU: it uc cline i 1.00 
OccASIONAL FEES 
SPREE RISUCALION vice Ma NIRS Grid DN oe dancin $12.00 
Bockersee a day studenten.) lites we ih 1.00 
URS i bata Fegiatie Peto Maes SOME ON SAL Rte Mice Mt tice Tee Ag anED fe 8.00 
Usevobimusical instruments ive 4), siete A oe a. 2.00 
College infirmary: 
cepa ye itt hh od RS No ic rameters hone. 1.00 
ENGHenUCteIOnals Caycuert Mammen nents we oi tice: Sa 50 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All semester accounts are payable in advance at the office 
of the treasurer on the Registration Day. (For dates, see 
calendar.) Students are not permitted to register unless they 
can present to the registrar a voucher from the treasurer sig- 
nifying that they have deposited at least $100 on account. 

In no case will students be allowed to remain in college if 
their accounts are not completely settled to the satisfaction 
of the authorities within thirty days after the date of the Sep- 
tember and mid-year registration. 

Students who wish to pay the balance of their account 
within the thirty-day period are required to sign a promis- 
sory note which must also bear the signature of their parent, 
or guardian, or other acceptable sponsor. Credits are not 
issued or recommendations given until these notes are satis- 
factorily discharged. 


OBSERVATIONS AND DIRECTIONS 


Applications for entrance should be forwarded with an 
official transcript of high school or college credits and a rec- 
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ommendation of the principal or dean to the registrar of 
St. Michael’s College. Testimonials of character must be ob- 
tained from the student’s pastor. A fee of $5.00 must ac- 
company the application. A room deposit of $5.00 must also 
be paid. 

Information concerning courses of study, entrance re- 
quirements, and fees can be secured by addressing the regis- . 
trar. 

General matters, such as room reservations, student needs, 
regulations, should be referred to the prefect of discipline. 

For information concerning part time employment by 
the College, through the National Youth Administration 
program, or by persons in town, application should be made 
to the director of student employment. 

The president of the College should be addressed for 
information concerning all scholarships. 

Resident students are required to furnish their own blan- 
kets, sheets, and pillow cases. It is advisable for the student 
to bring these articles with him to avoid inconvenience in 
the event the delivery of his trunk is delayed. Rooms are 
furnished with beds, mattresses, pillows, bureaus, desks, 
chairs, window shades, lights, waste baskets, and lockers. Stu- 
dents should come provided with towels, napkins, and toilet 
articles. 

No discount on semester charges is made because of late- 
ness in arrival, absence, or departure. In case of sickness board 
alone may be deducted for an absence of at least four weeks. 

The College does not assume responsibility for money or 
any other object at the student’s disposal, nor does the College 
hold itself chargeable for any article lost through fire or other- 
wise, or for any injury sustained by students in athletic activi- 
ties. Money and other valuables may be left with the treas- 
urer for safekeeping. 

Post Office, Express, and Freight address is St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski Park, Vermont. Checks and money orders 
should be made payable to St. Michael’s College, and should 
be sent directly to the treasurer. 
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Trunks and parcels checked on one’s train ticket will be 
transported by the College from the Burlington or Essex 
Junction stations on the opening and closing dates. At other 
times students must themselves arrange for the transportation 
of their belongings. 

The College is accessible from Burlington, Winooski, and 
Essex Junction by Burlington Rapid Transit busses. Busses 
marked Essex Junction, Route 15, should be taken from Bur- 
lington or Winooski; busses marked Burlington, Route 15, 
should be taken from Essex Junction. 

Upon arriving at the College for registration the student 
should observe the following procedure: he should register 
first with the treasurer at his office in the Recitation Building; 
next with the registrar in an adjoining room; and finally with 
the prefect of discipline in the Old Hall where he will be 
assigned a room. If he hasa railroad baggage check, he should 
leave it with the prefect of discipline after registering. 

Students should not plan to arrive at the College before 
registration day. The student rooms in the various Halls are 
not ready for occupancy before 9.00 a.m. on registration day. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


REGISTRATION 


REGISTRATION of students takes place on the day indi- 
cated in the college calendar as registration day. A freshman 
class will be admitted on June 26, 1943, a second freshman 
class on September 14, 1943, and a third on February 1, 1944. 
The office of the registrar is open from 9.00 a.m. to 12 p.m., 
and from 1.30 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. A fee of two dollars is 
charged for registration on days other than the scheduled 
registration days. 


CHANGE OF REGISTRATION. After the time-limit an- 
nounced by the registrar on the bulletin board in the Recita- 
tion Building, each change in registration, unless required by 
the authorities, will entail a fee of one dollar. 


CLass ATTENDANCE 


All students are required to attend each scheduled class in 
their course, and if for any reason they have missed class exer- 
cises they must make them up. A student who has been 
absent from fifteen percent of the scheduled meetings of a 
class will receive no credit for the course. The only excuse 
for a class absence is serious illness which confines a student 
to the college infirmary or to his home, or a permission to be 
absent from the College, granted by the president. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Students are expected to reside at the College. The only 
exception made to this rule is in favor of students whose par- 
ents or immediate relatives reside near enough to the College 
that the students may easily commute. Should a prospective 
student believe that he has reasons which justify his living in 
town, he may ask for this privilege from the president. No 
student can expect, however, to derive the full benefit of 
college life who is not a resident student. 
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GRADES 


Following are the requirements for the grades used: 


Standing A: No subject below 60%; 10 credits of grade 85%. 
Standing B: No subject below 60%; 10 credits of grade 707%. 


The lowest passing grade in any subject is 607%. A semes- 
ter average below 60% is not recorded and therefore does not 
give any credit for the work of that term in a given subject. 

Students should note that a standing of B is required each 
semester for promotion. 


DIsMISSAL FOR Low SCHOLARSHIP 


Failure to obtain passing grades in 50% of one’s credit 
hours at the end of a semester will be considered by the com- 
mittee on promotions as a reason for dismissal of a student. 


EXAMINATIONS 


At the end of each semester, regular examinations are 
given in the program assigned for the term. They may be 
written, oral, or both. The examination mark is combined 
equally with the average of the quarterly test marks to deter- 
mine the half year, or term, average in that subject. How- 
ever, if the examination mark is below 55% it is not counted 
and no average is taken, regardless of the quarterly rating 
of the student in that subject; re-examination is then required, 
subject to the rules given below. 

Members of the Senior class are dispensed from the June 
examinations in any subject for which an average of 75% 
has been obtained during the final term. When the examina- 
tions are thus dispensed with, the average of the period is taken 
as the final rating in the subject. 


RE-EXAMINATIONS 


Students may be permitted to take a re-examination in a 
subject in which they have failed, providing that the semes- 
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ter average of the subject is at least 50%. A fee of two 
dollars for each examination must be paid at the office of the 
dean before the examination may be taken. 

Re-examinations must be taken at the following times: re- 
examinations in the subjects in which students have been 
conditioned at mid-years must be taken during the examina- 
tions which follow the Easter vacation; re-examinations ne- 
cessitated by failure in the June examinations must be taken 
during the first week of school in September. 

Only one re-examination is permitted. A student failing 
to obtain a passing mark in a re-examination must repeat the 
course. Effort will be made to accommodate him in the 
schedule; this failing, he must repeat the course in summer 
school. 

A mark obtained in a successful re-examination is sub- 
stituted for the final grade of a semester in that subject. 
Seventy-five per cent is, however, the highest rating for a 
grade obtained by re-examination. 


CREDITS 


The number of semester credits which a student may 
obtain in a given subject is equivalent to the number of class- 
hours per week scheduled for the subject; two laboratory 
periods count for one class-hour. Credits are obtained by the 
completion of a semester’s work in a subject with at least a 
passing grade. The total number of credits for the year is 
the sum of the combined credits of each semester. 


PROMOTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A class standing of grade B is required each term for a 
regular promotion. Conditional promotion may be allowed 
if considered advisable by the committee on promotions, but 
the condition must be removed at the first re-examination 
period following the semester in which it was incurred. 
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A grade of 75% is required for all subjects in which the 
student desires to be recommended for advanced studies or 
teaching. 


DEGREES 


To be eligible for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Philosophy, and Bachelor of Science the candidate must 
complete successfully all the required and elective subjects 
equivalent to at least 136 credits. 

To be eligible for the degree of Bachelor of Arts with 
honors the candidate must complete the 152 credit hours 
required in that course. Of these 80 credits must be of grade 
80%, and 50 of the remaining credits of grade 70%. 


REPORTS 


A report of the student’s standing is sent to his parents 
after the mid-year and final examinations. Parents who fail 
to receive these reports are requested to communicate with 
the dean. 

A report of a student’s deficiency in any subject is sent to 
his parents following the quarterly tests. 


OuT-OF-COURSE STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not candidates for 
degrees may be permitted to matriculate on the condition 
that they take at least seventeen semester hours approved by 
the dean. Such students are termed “out of course”; they 
are given no class standing and are not eligible for prizes and 
honors. 
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ADMISSION 


METHODs OF ADMISSION 

Students may be admitted to first year standing at St. 
Michael’s College in two ways: 

(a) ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATION. A candidate may be 
admitted to first year standing on presentation of a certificate 
signed by the proper authorities, showing that he has com- 
pleted a four-year course in an approved high school. » 

(b) ApMission BY ExaMINATION. A candidate who 
does not present an approved certificate shall be required 
to take the College Entrance Board Examinations. Students 
who have an approved certificate but whose prerequisites for 
the course they wish to take are below quality grade may be 
required to take an examination in that subject if the dean 
considers it necessary. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

All students, whether admitted by certificate or examina- 
tion, must present a total of fifteen units of high school work. 
Some of these units are specified, others are elective. The 
term unit means the equivalent of five recitations a week for 
one year of at least thirty-six weeks in one branch of study. 
Two periods of laboratory work are counted as equivalent to 
one recitation. The units, required and elective, for the 
various courses are given below: 


Arts Course Philosophy Course 

Prslish tase tikes aha 3 Enoplish : \s,....ce0abicuaee aes 3 
Rati ee a ae 4 Piiktory : 20... al... nae ee 1 
History’ ia cate ka eee 1 Algebra 2 OL eee 1 
Algebra: 2220545 (0 2e iii sass 1 Plane’: Geometry... 1 
Plame Geometry -eccscccscessneccssesssnssen 1 French or German o..eec..cc:ccc000 3 
Frencht or German 20.00.0000 3 Electives )jaic:i1 3 akon eee 6 
Greekt or Elective 0... 2 


* Students who have not completed high school Latin are offered a special course 
during their first year; the required college credits must be completed before graduation. 

+ Students who have no modern language credits from high school may elect an inten- 
sive elementary course either in French or German in their first year; the required college 
credits in either language are to be completed before graduation. 

+ Greek is a required subject in the Bachelor of Arts with Honors course. Students 
who have not taken Greek in high school, but who are otherwise qualified, are offered a 
preparatory course during the first year. They must, however, complete the prescribed 
course before graduation. 
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Science Course Electives 

Englialt 2 7gte 2 eel TiQCREL No, ke Gasket dee a eth det aah Mp 
BAN GUA RE lnk anise trustees Modern Languages o....ccccccscun 2 
RASCORY or cee etn eis PAISCOLY Oe citi atari Preece on taney 2 
est lEns ibis a Pua fine Satna wai COMEMNISERY: Ch oe cek arin Knees 1 
PLCC eee Milas) co Ita Ten MRL) ReabiaitAl PAS Orn On AR 1 
Plane) GOOmetr ye tanith xin DIOGO RA cal doe Se tice St 1 
Elects venti ei rec wit el 41Y%4 Intermediate Algebrat ................. Y, 

SoltdGeometiyy 0) ciu.ah-acunad Y, 


For the Ph.B. Course other electives may be accepted if they are 
related to the subjects to be studied. 


Subjects presented for admission should be fresh enough 
in the mind of the applicant to enable him to do successful 
work in college. To avoid failures caused by a weakness in 
fundamentals, the applicant is urged to make an intensive 
review during the summer of such subjects as Latin, algebra, 
geometry. 

Application blanks, which may be obtained from the 
registrar, must be filled out and signed by the principal of 
the school which the candidate has attended. Students must 
also present with their application a certificate of good moral 
character, signed by some responsible person, preferably their 
pastor. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Candidates coming from other colleges may be accepted 
and given advanced standing provided they meet all the en- 
trance and promotion requirements of the College, and pre- 
sent a certified statement of their previous college work 
‘together with a letter of honorable dismissal. 

Transfer students will not be given a higher standing than 
that to which they were entitled in the college in which they 
were previously enrolled. They must also pass an examina- 
tion in such studies already pursued by the class they wish to 
enter if it is considered necessary to determine their fitness to 
continue with the course. 


+ A single unit in any language will not be accepted. 
¢ Except for the courses wherein specified. 
§ American and another. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS COURSE WITH HONORS 


First Year 


First Semester Second Semester 
Bs one (l-l2 st eee 4 Chemisty 15 /c.ciseinisapadean 3 
BAYT R TAME 13S aatealiyisivisnccmaed emg! 1 Engtian 24 | 35ccnsrennb egies 3 
French 11, or, French 12, or, 

(serge 21 cdc tee | es German. 2* as ee 3 
Cereek 21 soe os ae eee Greek: 12... a Piisdiih ah ttle 3 
History 11-12 escsindus | )BERsedey 2130 Ge ae 4 
Laon bd Re eal Oe” ieee EZ hl sigh diskette aes | 
Mathematics 11 oonccccccccscsccsssssseveese 3 Mathematics ry eee Sa? 3 
Reigon 11-12" ad 4 Religion :21*22 ‘ics cobeeeonl 4 

Second Year 
Chemistry 16 ... ie French 22, or, 
English 24 ... 3 German 22 Siang ae aD 
French 21, or, Greek 22 Sei e eros 

German 21 . 3 History 32 3 
Greek 21 3 Latin 22 OER TEP PS ew! | 
FastOry 73 1 hate 3 Philosophy 12). cis ee 
Petia al Nake + Philosophy. 14. cla eS 
Philosophy 11 3 Retig100: 3 2 dnicxtdaccdsaeeae 
Philosophy 13 2 Electives 6 
Religion 311 ....... ; 2 

Third Year 


Philosophy 21 . ) 
Philosophy 25 . 2 
Political Science 11 oe 
Religion 43 Naa nS ae 
MISIOET scsi peat eee 
Electives 6 


Philosophy 22 3 
Philosophy: 24. tis akaewdues 2 
Philosophy 26 . sia ia tail tales 
Political Science 12. eesenesumom 3 
Relimion 42102... ce eueeeake 
Meioe® Sia, bee ee 

6 


Electives ............. Fed ON ALY A. 


* Students not of the Catholic faith are exempt from the courses in religious instruc- 
tion. The credits thus lost must be made up with other subjects. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS COURSE 
First Year 
First Semester Second Semester 
NTE On Cs abt aide ORO a 4 CIISEEY 11 oa, oon cuca 3 
ERRNO Siler thw enieneiodie 1 expan 24 os. sai Soke baal 3 
French 11, or, French 12, or, 
retraite) LL 5..iiniicsinc cee 3 German 12 2uiutiel cee 3 
ig ting gn @ ED y Semen Sawer Ss Mats. 4 Fistory 21-22. «ic dle 4 
Re AT ek ane Be Th 9 ORES Ra ssaney decibel + 
Mathematica 12°20 oi. sae 3 Mathematics 12 ...cccccsossciscsssssscssse 3 
ReupIOn LI? ecu eS + Religion 21-22) ....,..cc:cckiaee 4 
Second Year 
CRISES EG ec lecleed yD French 22, or, 
CENT 72 ERE ae ender ees. CY 7 An RNR 5) We 3 
French 21, or, eg ah Y AR aE BRL A Is 3 
REISSUE poate dain che ini 3 LO Ay ane ieee eM RR es NE) od 4 
apres oe ESA ER MN ee PRUOIODIY 12 ini anenrene ay 
PT 9 Yea lee Moa te Ll oh 4 Poosoniy 14° 602 3 
PEORIA os rg tcl 3 Tf Sea Reb oP OE & | 2 
PRUMDOOOIU RLS tee ees 2 Se ERs Sm 6 
RRINIGN, 3 1) 20s, che Adee 2 
Third Year 
oO er 4 Yj aoe eae i ae 5 PUUORODIW) 22 ndocnt cannon eae 3 
Se ee Ck’ 4 See PE ee ea oy Phalosonhy'24 si eee 2 
Political Science Uk oecccccessssscscsnee 3 Philosonisy''26 + .i..cssc-ccbtecanial 2 
RM ok, Ce Political Science 12 wcccccccossssn 3 
OD A ENN oe aE SE Religion: 42 30 a eee 2 
OT ee SI sicscuiaed 6 Mate oo te ee 9 
Blectived aise 6 
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BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY COURSE 
IN ECONOMICS 


First Year 


First Semester Second Semester 

Baisebess 1S 3 ic Aas chan eet ae 3 Busiiess 14 ce eee 3 
Bconomies. Ei ues acacia 3 Chemistry el 9.5, azo 3 
Enelish 11-12 0), s...eecaneen us 4 Economics: 12°; :akc28 okie 3 
Brarplish 113" isn cut cta beeen 1 English (230.5... co dea 3 
French 11, or, French 12, or 

CFE IT LE 1c eect 3 German 12... ‘;.). 3a 3 
Plistory. J 1-] Ait ee 4 Fiistory 2 122 sid ee 4 
Mathematica hi: iscicasue one 3 Religion 21222 i\.2.- cots swnaadin + 
Religion: 11¥12 oe a + 


Second Y ear 


Brisitiess 110. te wcdieak 3 Bumness 12) sis. eee 3 
CICHISERY: (Goss Sentosa 3 Ecdnomics: 226 con ae 3 
BCOUNOMICH 24s iikadeocus dees 3 French 22, or, 
EGP 1iSth 24 <5. ence bead 3 Gerntda, 22. -:;.c-sos.qanaee 3 
French 21, or, Philosophy’ 12> ssccstwukaoseeathe 2 

Cserman i 20 ecko eee 3 Philosophy’ 14:20 ee 3 
Pinlosophiy*1 3 Wik oo8 telat 3 Sociglogy 32 <:c.csausuteeseeed 3 
Philosophy ls jhsvk becetcbuckn 2 Religion '32 «..icpaecocumecaaae 2 
SOCIOIO RY. U8" shady dette chen 3 Electaves’ 4:2. 80000 2 6 
Religvon o3 ban kslcaiee tabanens 2 

Third Year 

Business 2155.05 See eee 3 Business 22> och ae a 3 
Business: 23 tis foe Ss a 3 Business 24 jcich ba ae 3 
Econpimics 2 3ieoion oo 3 Economics! 242i ae 3 
Philosophy 27) 9ois5. gach cs ae ) Philosophy’ 220i. cilca been 3 
Philosophy 25°; puctsouks eae 2 Philosophy: 24 in. :cngiicaah sas 2 
Poltical, Sciences 117 ice es 3 Philosophy26 jai... usuaeeenan 2 
SOCISIORY 22.1 4 cation ate 3 Political Science 12 ..c.cas coe 3 
Relipui Al: ol ice ile ool 2 Sociology :22) ie. ato eee 3 
Elective dealt. tule si 3 Religion Az ask. eee 2 


Elective, 2o.auhc ue ch cle 3 
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BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY COURSE 
IN ENGLISH, HISTORY, OR SOCIOLOGY 


First Year 


First Semester Second Semester 
Ue pT EY 2 9) Ge Ue ik aan er ae a + te eces Th | no (Ade OB Ma aR SD al gk 
POR OAL A Wi eadch ct buentrcnsasktes 1 Retro lish ig we eh ue keer 
French 11, or, French 12, or, 

‘oS et Dei OY periehii tdate RATE DRS 6 3 Germiane Lavi ick ee eae 
PASSROLY Lee he oe ee ae 4 ETISCOLY eae ssid cee aes 
Wisthematics, f1 eo a 8 3 Mathematics 12) ee 
Political Science 12 o.0.5..5cc:-c 3 Political: Sciehce 120000 
ReMbOR ARTO ee a arse 4 Religion 2hata se, liek 
Flectaver:e caters ena ads 3 Hiectivere ee ee ete 


Second Year 


CRIRTIBEP I, PG i rcsincs o socks wcbine 3 French 22, or, 
pas LE ye a PR RAS AU ae A 3 CFORSTIATES SO trae inte alate 
French 21, or, Lg ite vere geet Oe Raat oacar ir acontagelene HONG 
Seria 2 eer or hal 3 Philosophy LA cee a es 
Boilogonbes Piece inet 3 BROS Vere it es 
PRUUBODIS ha er mais a cg 2 Pt gt Ae en dpb ats eS MAL ADOE B 
Belmont se ee 2 UA Tar (= Pw) Oe ek Oak ABR eEs Ba ae 
TURIN coco dogs ial Grasset Sn 6 
Third Year 
RUISCON UD Lil Cone Nausea dst ce 3 PUStOLY Se ae a 
Philosophy 21 ......... fe Sete kt ) Milosophiye2 2.020 ke 
Prana se 8) Set 2 2 Phuldsoptrys. 242 0 css ee 
PPL Se ll Stra. or ens sete 2 Philoasotre 26" ooo nt hak ee 
a NES pila ital ok oR 6 RGN AZ cs tc eet ee eee 
Peer ryes oe ge ac I a 6 NF ke i Ane ebe S E IAT 
Blectivesti yk) oy hie ey a) 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE COURSE 
IN BIOLOGY—PRE-MEDICAL—PRE-DENTAL 


First Year 


First Semester Second Semester 
chennistry v1) :.cis nce ees 3 Biolor yl Zan. cwesie seas 4 
RCHEMUISEEY 1 flesh cn rer saaneiivts 2 Chemarry 2 laa gamete 3 
Fingushl lal 2 icuceupe ns 4 Chemitttry 1450000 ae 2 
Baplish 15 4.25 Sock ee 1 Em giish: 27 pyr once te tettta 3 
French 11, or, French 12, or, 

Germaz 21) os 3 German 12... waaenaiitean 3 
TAS LE on a a de 2 BUStOry Ue ne anaes eee 2 
Mathematics 13 ....ccccrscssssssscsescoessane 3 Mathematies.14 22005. k occhens 3 
Relifion (04-1252 ciate 4 Religion 24-22" Ga21.c eau 4 


Second Y ear 


Biolosy 21: pte tence be eee + Biolog y.24 050) siccketeaeaten 4 
Ghbmistrys2\ a catia ae 4 Chemistry 310 eae 4 
ENblish 28 yoo ee eee a 3 French 22, or, 
French 21, or, Germiatt 22" ee 3 
German’ 27 ere 3 Philosophy. 1.2.5. ..chaaes a 2 
Binlosopny Vig a 3 Philosophy. 14... eee 3 
Philosophy 773) stacy fete ue 2 Physics 12h ake eee 4 
Physics Adios ee + Religion 3.2) iensae cake iat 2 
PRCU iON D3 eee ly tee ee 2 
Third Year 
Bioloey 31 .tctccgnaeeaiecc 4 Biology 32 Co wissen ieee 4 
Chemistry 3 27a at + Cheniistry: 22) sc. eccaeenaee 4 
Rdistory SL ch eee 3 Fstory 32 vnsale idee ee 3 
Philosophy (21 sic Ao accteaaceen ) Philosophy (2242.54.04 eee 3 
Relipion) 41 Geet uct eee tae 2 Philosophy) 24) 4:00. cue eee 2 
Blectives: i. Gas ote 6 Religion} 41: 250. soe ee 2 
Blecrives 4. e ses ee 6 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE COURSE 


IN 


First Semester 


Chemistry 11 
Chemistry 13 


jo ES oh Sb a a ie eens 


English 13 ...... 


French 11, or, 


German 11 
History 11 ... 


Mathematics 13 #000. 


Religion 11-1 


Chemistry 21 


4 8 Wass a OE POY 


VEEL UTE gd SRA oe EONS SPRL Re 
French 21, or, 


German 21 


Mathematics 21 coceecccccccccccccccesescccse 


Philosophy 11 
Philosophy 13 
Physics 11 ... 
Religion 31 ... 


Biology 11 ..... 
Chemistry 32 
Philosophy 21 
Physics 21 ...... 
Religion 41 .. 
Electives. ....... 


APRS ene Seer eereeeeeeessesesesseeeeeessees 


ARERR EERE Rete eee ne ener ee eens eeeeeeeeeee 


CHEMISTRY 


First Year 


Second Semester 


3 Chemistry 12 
2 Chemistry 14 
4 English 27 ..... 
1 French 12, or, 


Cserrilane ies Soe G5 ee 
3 SUISCOEY See ee ie ery 
? Mathematics 14 occcccccccccccc---. 


3 Religion 21-22 


Second Y ear 


4 Chemistry 22 
3 Chemistry 31 
French 22, or, 
3 German 22 
3 Mathematics 2 
3 Philosophy 12 
2 Philosophy 14 


a Physics 12 ........ 

2 Religion 32 ...... 
Third Year 

4 Biology 12 ...... 


4 Chemistry 41 
) Philosophy 22 
4 Philosophy 24 
2 Physics 22 ......... 
6 Religion 41 ..... 
Electives. ............ 


ye ere SMR hae Lie! 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE COURSE 
IN MATHEMATICS 


First Year 


First Semester Second Semester 
Ghennstry 11: oc. ee 3 Chenowtry (12) ac salewue ce tae 3 
Ghenistry 13 soa ee 2 Chemistry «14.;..G¢0:425os 2 
Rieush 11612 kee 4 Enplish'27) os cent om ei 3 
Finlish \VL3)| tec eee eee 1 French 12, or, 

French 11, or, German 122. snaiceuckbees 3 

Germano) Sp 4.cbetereree 3 History 12 ict cede, eee 2 
Pirstary eh Les een ee 2 Mathematics 14. ......0...00005. 3 
Mathematics 13°\.023c ee 3 Religion .21<22  issccuy Reoeaion + 
Religion *)16)2. so. occas 4 Elective suAcmdnineomengene 3 

Second Year 
English (28 oo) 3 French 22, or, 
French 21, or, German 22) .c%..,44j0R 3 

German ' 21 “sctiac sot 3 Mathematics 22> secccississeasurtiniussctan 3 
Mathematics 21... 3 Mathematics 24 oeccccccccsssssssnesseeee 3 
Mathematics :23'4.0422.2cat 3 Philosophy: 12. 3....jacc steko 2 
Philosophy ‘ll '3.4.o eee 3 Philosophy -14)...-65aR cae 3 
Philosophyid 3 i cee 2 Physics 42. side + 
Physies( Lis. cee ee 4 Relivion, 32° sa.cc.t3ecae 2 
Religion 93 lie Aaa a eee 2 RleCti Ve! ts nissan coon 3 

Third Year 
Mathematics. 51 ise ec 3 Mathematics 32) ufc 3 
Mathematics 41, or, Mathematics 42, or, 

Mathematics 45 o....-scsesssess 3 Mathematics 46 oc... 3 
Mathematics 43 °...<5-.tedssn 1 Mathemmatics 41 oiicecccsccccscssessesenees 1 
Philosophy 21. c.s5 cose os 5 Philosophy: 22° sciatic. cane 3 
Physics: 21 Segue eee + Philosophy 24: jescnsis ee 2 
Relision\Al Acts ates 2 Physics 22 :.cte. cise ees + 
Electives Guam al ee 6 Religion: 422s ohne 2 

Electives vc.58 Socod ae 6 
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ELECTIVES 


The following is a list of the electives offered: 


Credits Credits 
PStrOUOMy PET Di see 8 Freritshe 549.213 ok hay 6 
DIOLOS yee er ake el a 8 Pench (404200 ee a 6 
PURINES RUE Zt ie vk ee, 6 Seema P02 hee etek 6 
BUSTHESS LO dhs cle fe 6 Paistoryeo S-9A i eee ie? 6 
PYUSINESR YZ 24 hoe i 6 Ristory 4134.25 (ee es 6 
BUSINESS (2 26 its ts eee 6 Faistory 14344 1. ee 6 
Bronomics:2 122) acc bo es 6 Mat be F 2 cei. ues See 6 
Economics 23-24 oocccccccsscsssnn 6 PRICE DAO 0 6 
ECONOMICS! ZISZ26 ti denngrtigs. 6 Mathematics 0410 i). ales, 3 
ECOMOMICS 9 1toa) hse, 6 Mathematics 42 ones 3 
Pdvicatorn hale sas chin Ae 6 Mathematics 43-44 ooiccun 6 
MOiCwtnOn ad s2One ake sce is ccaccty 6 Mathematics’ 45 ic ee 3 
Bdncation 4 gies fee ds 3 Mathematics 46 ois 3 
Educanuupese26 joe. i 6 MUO ciao ok ke 4 
Nia OF Rao es eed cnet cue 6 ‘ehhh fect 5 1) AER aeed Sent ol + 
Eribliang.oe te ea 6 Political Science 13-14 wo... 6 
ENgUSD SY sa noes ck ee 6 Political Science 17-18 oi 6 
faa TCLs bate 8 Es 2 Ns at ed Gg an 3 DOCUNO RY 22. ees 3 
ER SUSI ie ot se 3 SORIOIOR YN SZ) tuk oe eevee 3 
Pench ys Wea eee a 6 SACINIORY 3.3.orc i ere 3 


Rrench i 7 tedies veut ih en 5 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


The summer session for undergraduates will run concur- 
rently with the six weeks’ summer session for graduate work: 
from June 28 to August 7. The schedule and program for the 
graduate session is announced in a separate bulletin. 


A freshman class will be entered for the summer session 
on registration day, June 26. The summer sessions are de- 
signed to accelerate graduation during wartime. Students 
entering in June, 1943, will be enabled to graduate in August, 
1945, or earlier depending on the length of subsequent sum- 
mer sessions. 


The work in the summer sessions will be intensive and con- 
centrated on a few major subjects. 
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SUBJECTS FOR INSTRUCTION 


ASTRONOMY 


11-12. GENERAL Descriptive AsTRONOMY.—This one year course 


stresses astronomy of position in its relation to the determination of 
time and application to the problems of navigation and geodesy. Con- 
siderable time is devoted to field work in acquiring familiarity with the 
principal stars and planets and in correlating the various systems of 
co-ordinates. Practical experience in the use of the Nautical Almanac 
and Ephemeris is acquired in the observatory. The 12” telescope is 
equipped with precise setting circles, an accurate sidereal clock drive, 
filar micrometer and camera. Duncan’s Astronomy is used as a text. 

Elective. Two lectures and two laboratory periods, both semes- 
ters. 


BIOLOGY 


ie 


12. 


7» 


24. 


Botany.—This course aims to introduce the student to the basic 
principles of plant life. The relationship between plant and animal 
life is stressed. Laboratory work provides a detailed examination of a 
few plant forms. 

Required, third year B.S. in Chemistry. Two lectures and two 
laboratory periods, first semester. 


ZooLocy.—A presentation of the basic principles of biology, in 
conjunction with a study of the habits, adaptations, life histories, 
and anatomy of the lower forms of animal life. The laboratory work 
provides a study of the morphology, anatomy, and physiology of 
some typical animals. 

Required, first year B.S. in Biology, third year B.S. in Chemistry. 
Two lectures and two laboratory periods, second semester. 


CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY.—A comparative study of the structures 
in Chordates with special reference to similar structures found in the 
human body. The laboratory work provides a detailed study of the 
systems Amphioxus, Dogfish, Necturus, and Cat. 

Required, second year B.S. in Biology. Two lectures and two 
laboratory periods, first semester. 


EMBRYOLOGY.—A comparative study of vertebrate egg forma- 
tion and segmentation and the subsequent organogenesis is presented 
as an introduction to the study of comparative anatomy. The laba- 
tory work consists of an examination and interpretation of embryolog- 
ical forms. 
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Required, second year B.S. in Biology. Two lectures and two 
laboratory periods, second semester. 


i: HistoLtocy.—The microscopic anatomy of vertebrates is treated. 
A detailed study of cell structure and arrangement is provided in 
order to make human histology less difficult and more significant. 
The laboratory work is devoted to the study of a selected group of 
microscopic slides of animal tissues. 

Required, third year B.S. in Biology. Two lectures and two labora- 
tory periods, first semester. 


32. PuysioLcy.—An introductory study of the mechanisms that 
regulate the animal body. The laboratory procedures are designed to 
train the student to work efficiently in the performance of physiologi- 
cal tests. 

Required, third year B.S. in Biology. Two lectures and two labora- 
tory periods, second semester. 


BUSINESS 


11-12. AccouNTING, ELEMENTARY.—The fundamentals of accounting. 
Consideration is given to the principles and procedures of double- 
entry accounting for partnership and corporate forms of organiza- 
tion, the problems of valuation, the use grist Se ane accounts, 
and the use of ratios in the interpretation of business data. 

Required, second year Ph.B. in Economics. Three hours, both 


semesters, 


13-14. Business Law.—A study of the law of contracts, agencies and 
negotiable instruments, partnerships, corporations, suretyship, insur- 
ance, sales contracts and creditor’s rights. 

Required, first year Ph.B. in Economics. Three hours, both 
semesters. 


21-22. AccOUNTING, ADVANCED.—A detailed study of types of cost 
systems and their adaptability to specific industries. The most com- 
plex problems of accounting for corporations and partnerships; 
actuarial science; problems connected with the valuation of all asset, 
liability, and proprietorship items; the analysis of statements; insur- 
ance accounting for insolvencies and receiverships; accounting for 
estates and trusts; and budgets. 

Required, third year Ph.B. in Economics. Prerequisite, Business 
11-12. Three hours, both semesters. 


23-24. Sratistics.—A study of the more general methods employed by 
business, governmental, and social agencies in collecting, presenting, 
and interpreting statistical data. 
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Required, third year Ph.B. in Economics. Three hours, both 
semesters. 


25—26.—PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION.—The nature of personnel prob- 
lems. The function and organization of management. Selection 
and placement of employees. The maintenance of personnel, labor 
turnover, transfer, promotion, dismissal. Wages and wage systems. 
Financial incentives. Education and training of employees. Safe- 
guarding the workers’ health. Employee representation. Collective 
bargaining. Industrial welfare activities. 
Elective, third year Ph.B. in Economics. Three hours, both 
semesters. 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12. GENERAL CHEMIsTRY.—The aim of this course is to give the 
student strong foundation in the theories of chemistry and their 
practical applications, The course also gives a brief introduction to 
qualitative analysis. 

Required, first year B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Three lecture hours 
per week, both semesters. 


13-14, GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY.—The experiments followed 
in this course are those best suited to give the student a better under- 
standing of the material studied in Chemistry 11-12. 

Required, first year B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Two laboratory 
periods per week, both semesters. 


15-16. GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—A course designed for Arts students to 
give them a general knowledge of the theories and applications of 
chemistry. 

Required, A.B. and Ph.B. Three lecture hours per week, second 
semester, first year, and first semester, second year. 


rb Qua.itaTivE ANALysis.—In this course the students are given 
a knowledge of the methods of determining the various metals and 
radicals to be found in combination. 
Required, second year B.S. in Chemistry and B.S. Pre-medical. 
Prerequisite, Chemistry 11-12 and 13-14. One lecture and three 
laboratory hours per week, first semester. 


22. QUANTITATIVE ANALYsIs.—This course gives the principles of 
volumetric and gravimetric analysis. It is primarily intended to 
enable the student to work successfully and intelligently. Consider- 
able attention is given to the solution of practical problems. 

Required, second year B.S. in Chemistry and third year B.S. Pre- 
medical. Prerequisites Chemistry 11-12, 13-14, 21. One lecture 
and three laboratory periods per week, second semester. 
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31-32. OrGANIC CHEMIsTRY.—A course designed to give the student a 
foundation in the principles of organic synthesis. The relation of this 
branch of chemistry to physical and industrial development is em- 
phasized. 

Required, second year B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Prerequisites, 
Chemistry 11, 13, 21, 22. Two lectures per week, both semesters. 


33-34. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LaBoRATORY.—This course is given in con- 
junction with Chemistry 31. The experiments follow the theory 
studied in 31. 

Required, second year B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Prerequisites, 
Chemistry 11, 13, 21, 22. Two laboratory periods per week, both 
semesters. 


41-42. ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Type reactions are studied 
in detail and chemical literature research is stressed. 
Required, third year B.S. in chemistry. Prerequisites, Chemistry 
11, 13, 21, 22, 31, 33. Two lectures per week, both semesters. 


42. METHODS OF ORGANIC RESEARCH.—This course prepares the 
student for research work. Methods and technique of research labo- 
ratory work are developed. 

Required, third year B.S. in Chemistry. Prerequisites, Chemistry 
11, 13, 21, 22, 31, 33. Two laboratory periods per week, first 
semester. 


44. QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE ORGANIC ANALYsIS.—A sys- 
tematic study of the methods used to identify and analyze organic 
compounds. Prerequisites, Chemistry 11, 13, 21, 22, 31, 33, 41, 43. 
Two laboratory periods per week, second semester. 


ECONOMICS 


11-12. PRrincIPpLEs oF EcoNomics.—An introductory study of the prin- 
ciples underlying the production, distribution and consumption of 
wealth, with an application of these principles to the contemporary 
organization of economic life. 

Required, first year Ph.B. in Economics; elective, third year 
A.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


21-22. Economic History oF THE UNITED StraTEs.—A study of the 
phases of economic development characteristic of the United States. 
The course will trace the evolution of American economic life from 
its colonial beginnings to the present time, in agriculture, industry, 
and commerce. 

Required, second year Ph.B. in Economics; elective, third year 
A.B. Three hours, both semesters. 
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23-24. CURRENT Economic ProsLemMs.—The organization of the sys- 


tem of money and credit. Organization and methods of American 
business. Problems of finance. Problems of business cycles. Eco- 
nomic problems of agriculture. International economic policy. Prob- 
lems of governmental control. Economic planning in a totalitarian 
state and in a democracy. 

Required, third year Ph.B. in Economics. Three hours, both 
semesters. 


31-32. Economics or War.—An analysis of the economic problem under 


the impact of war. Discussions of the nature of total war, war 
organization of the United States, manpower requirements, raw 
materials and substitutes, economic mobilization, priorities and price 
control; labor problems in war time, control of production and con- 
sumption, war finance. International economics of war and eco- 
nomic warfare. Post-war economics and problems of economic de- 
mobilization. 
Elective, third year A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


EDUCATION 


Is 


12; 


21. 


History oF Epucation.—The history of education, from its 
Oriental and classical origins to our own day, is presented both as an 
account of the development of modern educational ideas and prac- 
tices and as an important phase of man’s intellectual and social his- 
tory. Lectures, discussions, and reports. 

Elective to prospective teachers. Second year. Three hours, first 
semester. 


EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLocy.—This course aims to introduce the 
prospective teacher to the basic principles and to the scientific facts 
and methods of psychology, as applied to educational problems. It 
covers all the topics usually considered in such courses, including the 
psychological foundations of educational guidance, a brief outline 
of the principles of educational measurement, and the elements of a 
sound mental hygiene. Lectures and discussions. 

Elective to prospective teachers. Second year. Three hours, 
second semester. 


TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY ScHOoL.—This course serves a 
two-fold purpose: it aims to give the prospective teacher in the sec- 
ondary school a brief orientation to the aims, objectives, and organ- 
ization of American secondary education; it introduces him to the 
best principles and practices of modern educational methodology. 
Lectures, discussions of specific problems, and reports. 

Elective to prospective teachers. Third year. Three hours, first 
semester. 
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PHILOsopHY OF EpucaTtion.—After a careful definition of terms 
and the establishment of basic concepts, this course directs the stu- 
dent’s thinking to such broadly philosophical problems as the nature 
of the educand and, the aim of education and the nature and 
function of the principal educational agencies. The course calls for 
wide reading in philosophical and educational literature and is con- 
ducted very largely on the discussion basis. Short oral and written 
reports may be required at frequent intervals. 

Elective to prospective teachers. Third year. Three hours, sec- 
ond semester. 


OBSERVATION AND Practice TEACHING.—AII students expecting 
to be recommended for teaching must do ninety hours of directed 
observation and teaching. No student is permitted to do this work 
in a subject in which his college record is not satisfactory to the dean 
and to the head of the department in which he has taken the subject. 
Provision is made for Vermont students and for others to carry on 
this work in the public schools of this State. No credit is granted 
to students whose practice record is unsatisfactory to those who 
direct the teaching. 

Third year. Three hours, second semester. 


25-26. THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS.—A course designed primarily 


for Prospective teachers of secondary school mathematics. An investi- 
gation into the nature and structure of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. Mathematics in its relation to science and philosophy. Its 
role in the development of civilization and culture. 

Current methods of mathematical instruction; their relation to 
the cultural and utilitarian aspects of mathematics. 

Elective, third year. One hour, both semesters. 


ENGLISH 


11-12. CoLtLEece Composition.—This is a course in the principles and 


1 


practices of clear and effective composition. It includes remedial 
work in grammar and mechanics, the advanced study of the word, 
the sentence, and the paragraph, and consideration of the prin- 
cipal forms of writing, with emphasis on exposition. Some atten- 
tion is given to the interpretation of the printed page and to the 
intelligent use of the library. Readings, corrective exercises, and 


frequent compositions. 


Required of all first year students. Four hours, first semester. 


OraL ENGLIsH.—The foundations of oral expression and inter- 
pretation. Use of the speech laboratory for analysis of individual 
speech defects. Corrective exercises and practice in oral reading. 
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23. 


24. 


Special opportunities for superior students in interclass play com- 
petition and in the annual speaking contest. 
Required of all first year students. One hour, first semester. 


AN INTRODUCTION To ENGLIsH LirERATURE.—This course 
traces in outline the historical development of English literature 
from the beginnings to the eighteenth century. Although some 
of the readings are chosen to illustrate this historical development, 
the chief emphasis is placed on the careful interpretation of cer- 
tain selected masterpieces of poetry. Readings, recitations, and 
frequent critical compositions and reports. 

Required, first year A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, second 
semester. 


CONTINUATION OF ENGLISH 23.—This course traces the out- 
line of English literary history from about 1700 to the present 
time. In addition to the illustrative readings, there will be con- 
siderable attention given to the study of selected prose works 
of fiction and non-fiction. Readings, recitations, and frequent critical 
compositions and reports. 

Required, second year A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, first 


semester. 


25-26. SHAKESPEARE.—After a brief introduction to Shakespeare’s 


re 


28. 


life and times, this course calls for the reading of twelve or four- 
teen representative plays, chosen to illustrate Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment as a playwright. The plays selected vary from year to year 
to fit the background and abilities of the students. Recitations, 
informal lectures, and critical reports. 

Elective, English majors and others any year. Three hours, 
both semesters. 


TERMINAL CoursE IN LITERATURE.—This is a course de- 
signed to meet the needs of majors in the sciences, who will ordi- 
narily not elect any further courses in literature. The content of 
the course varies somewhat from year to year, but aims to present 
the opportunity for wide reading in all forms of literature, both 
English and American. Library readings, recitations, composi- 
tions and reports. 

Required, first year Science students. Three hours, second 
semester. 


CONTINUATION OF ENGLISH 27. 
Required, second year Science students. Three hours, first 
semester. 
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31-32. AMERICAN LITERATURE.—This course surveys American liter- 


ature from its colonial beginnings to the present time, with prin- 
cipal emphasis on the great writers of the nineteenth century. Al- 
though some use is made of historical and biographical backgrounds, 
the students are expected to concentrate on the actual writings of 
the major writers from Irving through Henry James and Howells. 
Readings, discussions, and reports. 

Elective, English majors and others in second or third year. 
Three hours, both semesters. 


33-34. ENGLIsH LITERATURE FROM 1650-1800.—This course presents 


an intensive study of English literature and its historical, social, 
and intellectual backgrounds, from the days of the Protectorate to 
the publication of the Lyrical Ballads. There will be some reading 
of representative works of eighteenth century fiction. Readings, 
class discussions, and reports. 

Elective, English majors and others in second or third year. 
Three hours, both semesters. 


35-36. THe FOUNDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—TLhis course 


41. 


42. 


will not be a mere history of the language but will deal with certain 
specific contributions to English from most of the major European 
languages, ancient and modern. It will lay the foundations for 
advanced study in all the various branches of linguistic science. 

It is recommended to juniors and seniors concentrating not 
only in English but also in Latin, Greek, and the modern languages. 
Three hours, both semesters. 

Elective, English majors in second or third year. Three hours, 
both semesters. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE ROMANTIC PERIop.—This course 
considers intensively the major poets and prose writers from about 
1798 until 1837. Extensive required reading in historical back- 
ground material, and in biographical and critical studies of such 
poets as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats. Lectures, dis- 
cussions, and reports. 

Elective, English majors and others, second or third year. 
Three hours, first semester. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE VICTORIAN AGE.—This course 
surveys intensively the major British writers from about the time 
of Queen Victoria’s accession to the end of the nineteenth century. 
There will be an attempt to inter-relate the social, political, and 
intellectual trends of the period with the works of the major poets 
and with the prose writers of both fiction and non-fiction. Lec- 
tures, discussions, and reports. 
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Elective, English majors and others, second or third year. Three 
hours, second semester. 


FRENCH 


10. BEGINNER’s FRENCH.—This special course is provided for stu- 
dents who have not completed two years of French in high school. 
No credit, except when the students have the required credits 
in some other modern language. 
First year. Four hours, both semesters. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH.—This course is intended for students 
who have completed two years of high school French. It consists 
of a study of idiomatic French and a thorough training in the 
principles of French syntax. Authors: First semester: Daudet, La 
Belle Nivernaise; Halévy, L’Abbé Constantin. Second semester: 
Scribe and Legouvé, Bataille de Dames; Daudet, Le Petit Chose. 

Elective, first year. Three hours, both semesters. 


21-22. ADVANCED FRENCH.—Composition: Mercier, College French. 
Authors: First semester: Racine, Athalie; Bazin, Les Oberlés. 
Second semester: Moliére, L’Avare; Daudet, Morceaux Choisis. His- 
tory of French Literature: The Renaissance, Ronsard, Rabelais, 
Montaigne. The XVIIth Century, Corneille, Moliére, Racine, 
Boileau, La Montaigne, Descartes, Pascal, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, La 
Bruyére, Fénelon, Saint-Simon. 

Elective, second year. Three hours, both semesters. 


31-32. ADVANCED FRENCH.—Composition:, Mercier, College French. 
Authors: First semester: Corneille, Le Cid; Hémon, Maria Chapde- 
laine. Second semester: Boileau, Selections; Bazin, Le Blé Qui Léve. 
History of French Literature: The XVIIIth Century, Montesquieu, 
Buffon, Voltaire, Rousseau, The Encyclopedists, The Salons, Mas- 
sillon, Fléchier, A. Chénier. 

Elective, third year A.B. and Ph.B. Course alternates with 
French 41-42. Three hours, both semesters. 


41-42. ADVANCED FRENCH.—COoMpPposITION: Mercier, College French. 
Authors: First semester: Moliére, Le Misanthrope; Balzac, Eugénie 
Grandet. Second semester: V. Hugo, Hernani; Bossuet, Sermons; 
Bordeaux, La Maison. History of French Literature: The XIXth 
Century, Chateaubriand, Mme. de Staél, Romanticism, Lamartine, 
V. Hugo, A. de Vigny, A. de Musset, the Parnassiens and the Sym- 
bolistes. The Novel: Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, Georges Sand, 
Zola, Bouget, Bazin, Bordeaux. History and Literary Criticism. 

Elective, third year A.B. and Ph. B. Course alternates with 
French 31-32. Three hours, both semesters. 
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GERMAN 


10. BEGINNER’s GERMAN.—This course is provided for students 
who have not completed two years of German in high school. No 
credit, except when the students have the required credit in some 
other modern language. 

First year students may elect German or French for modern 
language. Fours, both semesters. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN.—This course is intended for those - 
students who have completed two years of high school German. 
It is a study of idiomatic German and a training in syntax. 
Elective, first year. Four hours, both semesters. 


GREEK 


10. BEGINNER’s GREEK.—This course is provided for students who 
have not taken Greek in high school. 
First year A.B. Four hours, both semesters. 


11-12. First Course... First semester: Review of Grammar. Pitman, 
Prose Composition, Exercises once a week. Authors: Anabasis, Book I. 
Second semester: Prose Composition, Exercises once a week. Authors: 
Homer, Odyssey, Book I or IX. Herodotus, Book VII. Greek Liter- 
ature: Epic and Lyric Poetry, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
The Sophists, Socrates, Plato. 

First year A.B. ‘Three hours, both semesters. 


21-22. SEconD Course... First semester: Pitman, Prose Composition, 
Exercises once a week. Authors: Plato, Apology of Socrates or 
Crito; Euripides, Medea. Second semester: Prose Composition, Exer- 
cises once a week. Authors: Demosthenes, Philippica I or III; Aeschylus, 
Persae. Greek Literature: Tragedy and Comedy, Eloquence. 

Second year A.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


HIsTory 


11-12. History or WEsTERN EuRropE.—A survey of European history 
from the beginning of the Christian Era. Emphasis will be placed 
on the economic, social, religious, and cultural elements which char- 
acterized the Middle Ages, and upon the factors which marked the 
transition from the medieval to the modern world. In the latter part 
of the course attention will be centered upon the institutions and 
modes of life which have gone into the making of the modern world 
and upon their consequences and implications in the era in which we 
live. 

Required, all first year students. Four hours, first semester. 


/ 
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21-22. History or WESTERN Europre SINCE 1660.—A survey of modern 
European history. A study will be made of the institutions and modes 
of life which have gone to the making of the modern world and of 
their consequences and implications in the era in which we live. 

Required, first year A.B. and Ph.B. Four hours, both semesters. 


31-32. AMERICAN History.—A general course treating of the political, 
economic, and social factors which have conditioned and characterized 
the development of American life from the period of colonization to 
the present time. 

Required, second year A.B., third year Ph.B. and B.S. Pre-medical. 
Three hours, both semesters. 


33-34. MeEpDIEVAL CIVILIZATION.—A more intensive study of the insti- 
tutional and cultural development of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
The course will treat more specifically of such topics as the Papacy, 
monasticism, feudalism, the Crusades, education, and art. 

Elective, third year A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


41-42. EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES.— 
An intensive study of modern European history. The first half of the 
course will be concerned with the distinctive features of the Age of 
Absolutism and with the political, social and religious effects of the 
French Revolution. In the latter half of the course attention will be 
on the main currents of the nineteenth century history, Nationalism, 
Democracy, Industrialism, Socialism, Secularism, and Imperialism. 

Elective, third year A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


43-44. THe DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION.—A course 
in the development of American thought from the colonial period 
to the present, with emphasis upon the relation of intellectual atti- 
tudes to industrial and social organization, political philosophy, re- 
ligion, education, and literature. 

Elective, third year A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


LATIN 


11-12. First Course. First semester: Composition: Bradley, Latin Prose 
Composition, Introduction and Exercises I to XIII. Authors: Virgil, 
Georgics; Cicero, Pro-Milone or Philippica IJ. One sight translation 
a week. Second semester: Composition: Bradley, Exercises XIII to 
XXV. Authors: Horace, Satires and Epistles; Livy, One Book. One 
sight translation a week. 

Required, first year A.B. Four hours, both semesters. 


21-22. SEcoND Course. First semester: Composition: Bradley, Exercises 
XXVI to XL. Authors: Platus, Selections; or Terence, Adelphoe; 
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Tacitus, Histories, Books I-II. One sight translation a week. Second 
semester: Composition: Bradley, Exercises XLI to LVI. Authors: 
Horace, Odes and Epodes; Cicero, Letters. One sight translation a 
week. 

Required, second year A.B. Four hours, both semesters. 


31-32. THirD Course. First semester: Lucretius, De Natura Rerum, 


Book I or III. One prose composition a week. Seminar every two 
weeks. Latin Literature: Republican Period. Second semester: 
Cicero, Tusculan Disputations. One prose composition a week. 
Seminar every two weeks. Latin Literature: The Augustan Period. 

Elective, third year A.B. Course alternates with Latin 41-42. 
Three hours, both semesters. 


41-42. FourtH Course. First semester: Cicero, De Amicitia or De 


Senectute. One prose composition a week. Seminar every two 
weeks. Latin Literature: The Silver Age. Second semester: Seneca, 
Letters to Lucilius. One prose composition a week. Seminar every 
two weeks. Latin Literature: Christian Writers. 

Elective, third year A.B. Course alternates with Latin 31-32. 
Three hours, both semesters. 


MATHEMATICS 


11-12. FUNDAMENTALS OF MaTHEMaTics.—A study of the origin of 


13; 


14. 


1 


mathematical ideas from earliest times. Development of a critical 
logical attitude and a clear grasp of the nature and practical im- 
portance of postulational thinking. A discussion of some of the 
simpler important problems of pure mathematics and their applica- 
tions. Mathematics studied from a philosophical rather than a 
“technique” viewpoint. 

Required, first year A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


CoLLEGE ALGEBRA.—Simple algebraic functions and their graphs. 
Quadratic equations. The Binomial Theorem, permutations, com- 
binations, complex numbers. Theory of Equations. Inequalities. 

Required, first year, B.S. Three hours, first semester. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.—Definitions and properties of trigono- 
metric functions. Solutions of right triangles. Logarithms. Solu- 
lutions of oblique triangles. Identities and equations. Inverse 
trigonometric functions. 

Required, first year, B.S. Three hours, second semester. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.—A brief course covering the funda- 
mental principles with special emphasis on applications to naval and 
military operations. 

Elective, two hours, one semester. Prerequisite: Mt. 13, Mt. 14. 
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16. Mivirary aND Navat Maps anv Grips.—A study of the follow- 
ing types and projections: gnomonic, Mercator, Lambert confocal, 
and stereographic. Applications. 

Elective, three hours per week, second semester. 


17. ELEMENTS OF CRYPTANALYSIS.—Certain transpositions. Substi- 
tution ciphers. The function and methods of deciphering these 
types. 


Elective, three hours per week, first semester. 


21-22, DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaLcus.—Differentiation of alge- 
braic and transcendental functions. Differentials. Applications of 
the derivative. Curvature. Theorem of mean value. Rules for 
integrating standard forms. The definite integral. Reduction 
formulas. Applications. 

Required, second year, B.S. in Mathematics and Chemistry. Three 
hours, both semesters. 


23. PLANE ANALYTIC GEOMETRY.—Cartesian coordinates. Loci. The 
straight line. Circle. The conic sections, transformations, proper- 
ties of the conics. Polar coordinates. Parametric equations. 

Required, second year B.S. in Mathematics. Three hours, first 
semester. 


24. Sotip ANALYTIC GEOMETRY.—Coordinates. Planes and lines. 
Transformations. The sphere. Forms of quadric surfaces and their 
classification and properties. 

Required, second year B.S. in Mathematics. Three hours, second 
semester. 


31A-31B.° ADvANcCED CaLcuLus.—Power series. Partial differentiation. 
Implicit functions. The definite and indefinite integral. Gamma 
and Beta functions. Line, surface, and space integrals. Applica- 


tions. 
Required, third year B.S. in Mathematics. Three hours, both 
semesters. 
32. ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQuaTions.—Equations of the first 


and second orders. Linear equations with constant coefficients and with 
variable coefficients. Integration in series. Applications to geometry, 
physics, and mechanics. 

Required, third year, B.S. in Mathematics. Three hours, second 
semester. : 


33. PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQuaTIONs.—Partial differentiation and 
space geometry. Linear equations of the first and second order. 
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Non-linear equations of the first and second order. Fourier series. 
Applications. 

Elective, three hours, one semester. Prerequisite: Mt. 21, 22, 31, 
oye 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS.—Moments of mass and inertia. Rec- 
tilinear motion and curvilinear motion. Kinematics of a material 
particle. Motion of a particle in a constant field. Central forces. 
Applications to physics and astronomy. 

Elective, three hours, one semester. Prerequisite: Mt. 21, 22, 32. 


Vector ANALYysIs.—Elementary operations. Scalar and vector 
products of two and of three vectors. Differentiation of vectors. 
Elective, three hours, one semester. Prerequisite: Mt. 21, 22. 


THEORY OF EQuaTIONS.—Complex numbers. General theorems 
on algebraic equations. Elementary methods of solution. Cubic and 
quartic equations. Sturm’s and Budan’s Theorems. Numerical ap- 
proximation to the roots. Determinants. Symmetric functions. 

Elective, third year B.S. in Mathematics. Three hours, first 
semester. Prerequisite: Mt. 21, 22, 23. 


CoLLEGE GEOMETRY.—Recommended especially for those intend- 
ing to teach mathematics in secondary schools. A course in advanced 
geometry. Geometric constructions. Properties. Harmonic proper- 
ties of the circle. 

Elective, third year B.S. in Mathematics. ‘Three hours, second 
semester. Prerequisite: Mt. 23, 24. 


43-44. Seminar IN MatTHeEmatics.—Selected topics suited to the needs 


45. 


46. 


and wishes of the class. 

Elective, third year B.S. in Mathematics. Two hours, both 
semesters. Prerequisite: Mt. 21, 22. Participation in third year 
Mathematics curriculum. 


THEORY OF Numpers.—Elementary properties of numbers. 
Primes. Unique factorization. Consequences. Selected topics. 

Elective, third year B.S. in Mathematics. Three hours, first 
semester. 


DETERMINANTS AND MatricEs.—Fundamental operations and 
properties. Adjugate and reciprocal matrix. Solution of simultaneous 
equations. Rank, linear dependence. Cauchy and LaPlace expansions. 
Compound matrices and determinants. 

Elective, third year, B.S. in Mathematics. Three hours, second 
semester. 
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Music 


11-12. THrory.—This course aims to give a thorough knowledge of 
the elementary theory of music. Attention is given to scales, inter- 
vals, keys, harmonies, ear training, and the dictation of simple 
melodies. 

Elective, second year. Two hours, both semesters. 


21-22. Music AppREcIATION.—From the elements of form to the sonata 
and symphony. Illustrated lectures trace the historical development 
of homophonic and polyphonic style, fugue, canon, and counterpoint. 
Musical forms are thoroughly treated, starting with the fundamental 
bar-form and progressing to the period, song forms, dance forms, 
variations, rondo form, sonata, symphonic poems, and symphonies. 

Elective, third year. Two hours, both semesters. 


PHILOSOPHY 


11. Locic.—Operations of the intellect, simple apprehension, the uni- 
versals; judgment, first principles; reasoning. Manifestations of these 
operations, words, propositions, syllogisms; methods of knowing, defi- 
nition, division, argumentation, sophistry. 

Required of all second year students. Three hours, first semester. 


13. CrITERIOLOGY.—Analytical and psychological approach to the 
problem of certitude. Objectivity of the propositions of the ideal 
order. Objective reality of our concepts. An analysis and defense . 
of the different kinds of certitude. 

Required of all second year students. Two hours, first semester. 


12. CosMOLoGy.—Examination and refutation of the mechanical 
theory. Exposition and proof of the scholastic theory of matter 
and form. Criticism of dynamic atomism, of dynamism, and of 
energism. Time and space. The scholastic theory and modern con- 
ceptions of the atom. 

Required of all second year students. Two hours, second semester. 


14. PsycHoLocy.—Faculties of man, vegetative life; sensitive life; 
external and internal senses; sensitive appetite. Intellectual life, 
intellect agent and patient. Will, liberty. Origin of ideas. The 
nature of man, human soul, its simplicity, its spirituality, union of 
body and soul. Origin of man, of his body, of his soul. Future life, 
immortality of the human soul, resurrection. 

Required of all second year students, three hours, second semester. 


21. Eruics.—Our ultimate end. Laws. Principles regarding human 
acts, objective morality, conscience, merit and demerit, virtue and 
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vice. Notion of rights and duties, individual duties, our duties, 

towards God, towards others, towards ourselves, social rights. Domes- 

tic society, civil society, international society, religious society. 
Required of all third year students. Five hours, first semester. 


wah ONTOLOGY.—Notion of being, essence, existence, possibility. The 

attributes of being: unity, truth, goodness. Order, beauty, perfection, 
substance, accidents. Causality; efficient, material and formal, final. 

Required of all third year students. Three hours, second semester. 


24. Natural THEOLOGy.—Existence of God, nature of God, negative 
and positive attributes. Relations of God to the world. A refutation 
of pantheism—creation, conservation, divine concursus, providence 


of God. 


Required of all third year students. Two hours, second semester. 


25-26. History or PHitosopHy.—First semester: Oriental, Greek, and 
Roman philosophy; philosophy of the Fathers and scholastic phi- 
losophy. Second semester: Modern philosophy beginning with the 
Renaissance. 


Required, third year A.B. and Ph.B. Two hours, both semesters. 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 


11-12. Pxystcat EpucatTion.—Instruction and practice in gymnasium 
activities. Instruction in problems of personal hygiene and public 


health. 


Required, all students. One hour, both semester. 


Puysics 


11-12. GENERAL Puysics.—An introductory study of mechanics, heat, 
magnetism, electricity, sound, and light. 
Required of second year students in all B.S. courses. Two lectures 
and two laboratory periods, both semesters. 


21-22. Puysics.—A more detailed study of mechanics, heat, magnetism, 
electricity, sound, and light. 
Required, third year B.S. in Chemistry and B.S. in Mathematics. 
Two lectures and two laboratory periods, both semesters. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


11-12. UNITED States GoVERNMENT.—This course undertakes to pre- 
sent a comprehensive description and interpretation of the national, 
state, and local governments of the United States. The student is 
presented with the more important elements, principles, and problems 
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of political science in general. The salient features of our constitu- 
tional system and of our political institutions are described and the 
student is shown how these actually operate and how they are limited 
or expanded through the influence of the courts or political parties. 
Interest is stimulated through the discussion, written or oral, of those 
questions which confront every informed and intelligent citizen. 

Required, third year A.B. and Ph.B. in Economics. Two hours, 
both semesters. 

Required, first year Ph.B. Four hours, first semester. 


13-14. ConstiruTIoNnAL Law.—The aim of this course is to present the 

general principles of American constitutional jurisprudence through 

a study of the Constitution and the judicial interpretations which 

have been made of it. The texts of pivotal cases are read in con- 
nection with the commentary on the doctrines elucidated therein. 

Elective, second or third year Ph. B. Three hours, both semesters. 


17-18. AMERICAN IssuEs.—Students in this course approach the prob- 
lems of democracy through a study of those documents, speeches, 
reports, pamphlets, letters, autobiographies, which best display the 
dominant issues in American society on many fronts, in many regions, 
at many levels and through all the periods of our history. The careful 
consideration of the records left by those who wrote as well as 
worked in behalf of democracy enables the student to diagnose the 
dangers which threaten popular government and do evaluate the 
remedies which in the past have been efficacious for revivifying the 
American way of life. 

Elective, second or third year Ph. B. Three hours, both semesters. 


SOCIOLOGY AND SociraL Work 


This department is organized on the basis of a pre-professional 
program, consisting of theoretical courses and of supplementary prac- 
tical field work. The necessity to correlate the theoretical knowl- 
edge of the students as acquired in the classroom by practical train- 
ing in field led to an affiliation of this department with the Vermont 
Catholic Charities. Both agencies are independent. 


11-12. INTRODUCTION To SocioLocy.—This course gives a general ele- 
mentary survey of the entire field of sociology. Concept, foundation 
and structure of society, discussion of the principal social institutions 
and of the practical problems and agencies of social welfare. Current 
and historical interpretation of sociology. 

Required, first year Ph.B. in Sociology, second year Ph.B. in 
Economics. Three hours, both semesters. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOcIAL PROBLEMS.—A survey of American social 
problems, poverty, crime, family disorganization, health and physical 
welfare, treatment of defectives, population problems, social action, 
and reform. 

Required, majors in sociology, third year, Ph.B. in Economics. 
Three hours, first semester. 


Lazpor ProBpLeMs.—Wage problems, standards of living, workers’ 
risks, child labor, employment of women in industry, labor unions, 
employers’ associations, collective bargaining, personnel manage- 
ment, protective labor legislation. 

Required, majors in sociology; third year, Ph.B. in Economics. 
Three hours, second semester. 


CuitD WELFARE AND Famity WELFARE.—Dependency and 
neglect, problems and principles of child saving and child care, foster 
care, adoption and illegitimacy, juvenile delinquency, family malad- 
justments and their social treatment, family budgets, family consulta- 
tion, education for family living. 

Required, majors in sociology. Three hours, one semester. 


SoctaL Cas—E Worx.—A general introductory course in the basic 
processes of social case work, methods of social case study, the 
technique of interviewing, diagnosis and evaluation, methods of 
treatment, case recording. The students’ field experience and the 
case records of the Vermont Catholic Charities will be used for the 
basis of analysis of special cases. 

Elective, majors in sociology. Three hours, one semester. 


25-26. SoctaL Etnics.—The basic Catholic principles as allied to the 


social field. The following topics will be considered: social virtues, 
religion and social work, social values of the family, labor, schools 
and other social agencies, human personality, dignity of the human 
person, social justice, charity, and equity. 

Required, majors in sociology. Three hours, both semesters. 


27-28. Fiet> Work.—Training in the field should give the students the 


necessary practical experience in social work. Six credits of field 
work are required for those majoring in sociology and social work. 
These credits may be acquired in one of two ways: 1) four hours of 
field work (three credits) during a semester in the second year and 
four hours during a semester in the third year; or, 2) five weeks 
summer residence with the Vermont Catholic Charities (six credit 
hours): this summer field work may be done in two periods, one of 
three weeks, the other of two. 
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md ks History oF Sociat Work.—History of Christian charity: early 
Church, Christian Fathers, medieval monasteries, guild system, chari- 
ties after the reformation. Development of social welfare in Europe 
in the 19th and 20th centuries. Development in the United States 
from the colonial to the post-world-war period. Recent trends. 
Modern Catholic Charities in the United States, England, France, 
and other European countries. 

Required, majors in sociology. Two hours, one semester. 


32. PuspLic WeELFaRE.—Federal, state and local public welfare 
agencies. Governmental activities for the prevention and alleviation 
of suffering resulting from dependency, neglect, delinquency, crime, 
disease, physical and mental handicaps. Types of public aid, general 
relief, financial assistance to unemployed, the aged, and needy. 
Organization of public welfare agencies. 

Required, majors in sociology. Two hours, one semester. 


chy SociaL LEGISLATION.—An outline of American statutory civil 
and criminal legislation in relation to family, child labor, adoption 
and illegitimacy, probation and parole, treatment of delinquency. 
Protective labor legislation, old age insurance, laws dealing with 
wages and working hours. Special attention to Vermont legislation on 
above and allied topics. 
Elective, majors in Sociology. Three hours, one semester. 


34. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR SociAL Worx.—Not offered 
in 1943-1944. 


i} FINANCING PRIVATE SociaL Work.—Not offered in 1943-1944. 

36. MeEpIcAL INFORMATION FOR CasE Worxk.—wNot offered in 1943- 
1944, 

37. SociaL STaTistics.—Not offered in 1943-1944. 

41-42. SEMINAR IN SociaL Work.—Students’ papers on selected sub- 


jects of social work under supervision and guidance of the professor. 
Systematic discussion follows each paper. 
Required, majors in Sociology. One hour, both semesters. 


RELIGION 


11-12. Apotocetics.—Grace and merit. The sacraments in general and 
in particular. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The last things, death, 
judgment, heaven, and hell. The nature and source of duties. The 
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commandments of God and of the Church. Prayer in general. Devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin. 
Required of all first year students. Four hours, first semester. 


21-22. ApoLocetics.—The history, nature, and the credentials of the 


pre-Christian and Christian revelation. The formation and organiza- 
tion of the Church. The marks, the constitution, and the functions 
of the Church. The relation of the Church with civil authority. The 
Trinity, creation, supernatural elevation of man, the fall of man and 
its consequences, the Incarnation and redemption. 

Required of all first year students. Four hours, second semester. 


31-32. ScripTURE.—General introduction. Inspiration; canon of Sacred 


Scripture; hermeneutics. First period, from the creation of the world 
to Abraham. Second period, the Patriarchal Age, from Abraham to 
Moses. Third period, from Moses to the Monarchy, deliverance from 
Egypt; the Law; time and history of the Judges. Fourth period, 
from the institution of the Monarchy to the Babylonian Captivity. 
Fifth period, from the Babylonian Captivity to our Lord. 

Required of all second year students. Two hours, both semesters. 


41-42. ScriprurE.—Outlines of New Testament History. Birth and 


childhood of Christ; His hidden life. Preparation of the public min- 
istry of Jesus; the three years of His public life. Holy Week; Our 
Savior’s ministry in Jerusalem; Passion, death, and resurrection of 
Christ. The Acts of the Apostles and the beginnings of the Chris- 
tian Church. The Books of the New Testament; Jewish sects at the 
time of Christ. 

Required of all third year students. Two hours, both semesters. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


RELIGIOUS 


THE SODALITY OF THE BLESSED VirGIN Mary is one of the oldest and 
most popular of the student organizations. It was established at the College 
on March 25, 1906, and on June 1, 1907, was aggregated to the Roman 
“Prima Primaria.” The aim of the Sodality is to inculcate a fervent, prac- 
tical love for Jesus and Mary, and to inspire an imitation of their virtues. 
To this end weekly meetings are held in the College chapel during which 
an instruction is given by the Reverend director. The subjects treated 
and the manner of discussion are such as to arouse the liveliest interest of 
a college student in problems that are very close to him. The piety 
which the Sodality seeks to cultivate is not a vague sentimentalism, but 
rather an intelligent habit of looking at life through the eyes of faith, and 
especially of constantly using the means of grace. A necessary consequence 
of the work of the Sodality is the promotion of the individual’s interest in 
the welfare of his fellow students, and an awakening of the social conscious- 
ness that is essential if the student is to realize his obligation to function 
harmoniously with other members of Christ’s Mystical Body in the accom- 
plishment of God’s Holy Will. A practical follow-up on the weekly 
meetings is the Sodality Bulletin Board which carries the daily comments 
of the Reverend director. All students are eligible for membership in the 
Sodality. 


THE CaTHOLIc STUDENTS’ Mission CRUSADE, a nation-wide organiza- 
tion, with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, was established at St. 
Michael’s College on May 15, 1920, at the very beginning of the Crusade 
movement. The aim of the society is to awaken an interest in missionary 
activity, point out the layman’s obligation to spread the Kingdom of God, 
and habituate the student to various means of promoting missionary work— 
especially by prayer and sacrifice. Meetings are held monthly at which 
conferences are given by the Reverend director, or forums conducted by 
the students themselves. A collection is taken up each Sunday during 
Advent and Lent, and a considerable sum is collected during the year 
by mite boxes, all of which is contributed to various missionary societies. 


NEWMAN LycEUM | literary 


THE NEwMAN LYcEvM activities comprise three departments: Lyceum- 
literary Forensic, and Lyceum-Publishing activities. The organization takes 
its name and inspiration from the famous English convert and Cardinal. Its 
membership is selective, and its governing body composed of faculty rep- 
resentatives and student boards. 
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The aims of the Lyceum are threefold: it seeks to broaden interest 
and cultivate love for literature and especially to stimulate the student in 
the study of the worthwhile contributions to current literature. The round- 
table method’ is commonly used to conduct the work of the Lyceum- 
Literary, but at regular intervals students prepare literary studies which 
are read at the bi-monthly meetings and are later discussed in an open 
forum. The Lyceum-Literary meetings afford the student abundant op- 
portunities for self-expression. 


forensic 


The second aim of the Lyceum is the cultivation of interest in debat- 
ing, and the development of the technique of argumentation by practical 
work in speaking. This section meets bi-monthly, and conducts intramural 
and intercollegiate debates. Besides the preparation of debates, the Lyceum- 
Forensic has for its purpose to discuss current affairs of general civic, 
economic, or religious interest. Practice in extemporary criticism enables 
the student not only to develop a facility for public oral expression, but 
arouses keen interest in the affairs of the world. 


publishing 


The third aim of the Lyceum is the publication of the student literary 
quarterly, The Lance. This activity affords the student an admirable op- 
portunity to develop literary talent, and to learn the fundamentals of 
editing. The Lance has its dwn rooms furnished with the necessary equip- 
ment for an editorial and business office. The general responsibility of the 
publication—editing, managing, financing—rests with a student board 
composed of an editor-in-chief, six associate editors, a business manager, 
and a circulation manager elected by students who have gained membership 
in Lyceum-Publishing through the acceptance and publication of a literary 
contribution. Departmental editors are appointed by the elected board. 


ASTRONOMY 


THE AsTRONOMY CLUB is composed of students who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the elements of astronomy. Informal lectures on stars, 
planets, the moon, the time and movement of heavenly bodies are given to 
the members of the club throughout the year. Telescopic observations in 
the Holcomb Observatory supplement these lectures. 


CLuB CARILLON 


THE CLus CarILLon is a literary society for students who wish to 
make a special study of the French language and literature. Meetings are 
held bi-monthly. French conversation, readings, criticisms, composition, 
and singing form the usual program of the Club’s activities. 
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DraMatics the Passion Play 


St. Michael’s College students have acquired notable success by their 
annual production of the Passion Play. The Play was first given at the 
Strong Theatre in Burlington in 1930, and has been repeated since then in 
Burlington and Rutland, Vermont, with great popular approval. Over a 
hundred students participate in this drama, and thus a large portion of the 
student body benefit by the training which this type of activity provides. 


class plays 


A feature of the dramatic activities at St. Michael’s College is the an- 
nual One Act Class Play Tournament staged at the College during the first 
semester. Though coached by faculty directors, the students handle the 
entire details of the contest, and are thus given an opportunity to master 
the technique of play production. 


Music 
concert orchestra 


This organization furnishes additional opportunities to the St. Michael’s 
student to cultivate musical art. The College functions make frequent 
demands upon the orchestra. 


choir 


The College Choir provides training in voice culture and gives to inter- 
ested and talented students a chance to study plain chant and polyphony. 
The Choir furnishes choral music for all the solemn religious exercises at 
the College, appearing every Sunday at the High Mass in the College 
Chapel. Membership in the Choir is secured by application to the choir 
director, and the successful passing of a voice test. 


ATHLETICS 


The St. Michael’s Athletic Association is a student organization charged 
with the responsibility of managing the various intercollegiate and intra- 
mural sports programs. It is presided over by a faculty moderator, an 
athletic director, and a student board. Each student is a member of the 
Association and is entitled thereby not only to instruction in the physical 
education programs, but also to admission to all athletic contests held under 
the supervision of the Association on the College property. The student is 
also provided with the necessary equipment and paraphernalia for the 
games in which he may participate. 

The College engages a competent director who, besides giving the neces- 
sary instruction for the sports activities, gives especial attention to the 
health of the student. Every precaution is taken to prevent accidents in 
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athletic contests, but should injuries occur, either in practice or contests, 
the College can not assume any legal responsibility for the expenses of 
caring for the injured participant; this applies to intercollegiate as well as 
intramural sports. It is the policy of the Athletic Association, however, to 
arrange for special rates with local doctors and hospitals for such cases. A 
plan was put forward by the Association in 1935 whereby on the payment 
of voluntary fee of $5.00, the student is guaranteed free doctor’s care and 
hospitalization in case of accident received in any of the College’s athletic 
contests whether intramural or intercollegiate. Further instructions con- 
cerning this plan will be mailed to parents by the moderator of athletics 
at the opening of the school year. 


ALUMNI 


The St. Michael’s College Alumni Association is designed as an effective 
channel whereby the influence of the College may remain and grow in the 
lives of the alumni; and at the same time as a practical means to promote 
the educational work done by St. Michael’s. Local chapters have been 
formed in New York City, Springfield, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Boston, 
Mass., Albany, N. Y., Malone, N. Y., Saranac Lake, N. Y., Burlington, 
Vt., Rutland, Vt., St. Albans, Vt., and Montreal, P. Q. The Association 
is governed by an executive committee composed of Mr. Robert A. Rivers, 
president; Mr. William P. Geary, vice-president; Rev. Leo. J. Corbett, 
S.S.E., secretary-treasurer; and Rev. P. J. Sweeney, auditor; and by a board 
of directors. 

The Association also publishes a Newsletter monthly during the aca- 
demic year. Its purpose is to keep members acquainted with developments 
at the College and in touch with one another. For the hundreds of alumni 
Servicemen, it has provided the most current information concerning 
their brothers in arms and has been partially responsible for the formation 
of overseas chapters of the Association now existing in Africa and the 
South Sea areas. 


CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES 


CLASS OF NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO 


May 19, 1942 
CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts 


John H. Chevalier, cnm laude Joseph A. Lanoue 
Gerald M. Fox Joseph C. McNeil, cum laude 
Leo O. Knights Walter M. Moore 


Bachelor of Philosophy 


Thomas J. Brennan Emerson B. McGrath 
Francis F. Collins J. Maurice Moreau 

Charles T. Cunningham Jules F. Pequignot 

Henry F. Donahue Raymond J. Peters 

George F. Henderson Richard O. Price, cum laude 
John R. Leahy Joseph F. Regan 

Paul B. Lesage Carmen R. Sgarlata 


William G. Yandow 


Bachelor of Science 


George A. Bonner, cum laude Robert E. O’Brien, cum laude 
Raymond J. Carroll Harold T. O’Grady 
Robert F. Kavanaugh Leo R. Quenneville 


Francis W. O’Brien Loyola M. Roy 
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CLASS OF NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-THREE 
JANUARY 25, 1943 
CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES 


Master of Education 


SISTER ANNITA, R.S.M. 


Bachelor of Arts 
Stuart H. Anderson, cum laude Cornelius J. Hannigan 
Joseph T. Connors Joseph M. O’Brien, $.S.E. 
Paul Donovan Charles H. Pfeifer, Jr. 
John M. Faustina, S.S.E., cum laude Edward J. Pfeifer 
James F. Gilbride, S.S.E. Francis E. Ross 


Edward F. Sullivan 


Bachelor of Science 


Frederick C. Barrett John G. Fisher 

Richard Beaubien George M. Geisler 

Arthur L. Bessette Russell F. Gervais 

William J. Clark, cum laude Vito D. Lefemine 

Frederick R. Cummings James W. Tierney, cum laude 


Frederick H. Treder 


Bachelor of Philosophy 


Robert A. Ahern Robert J. Hickey 

Peter L. Dillon Joseph Mastroberardino 
William P. Fanning Alfred J. McArdle 
John P. Fitzgibbon Francis L. Robillard 
Eugene W. French, cum laude Francis A. Smith 


James F. Hannan, magna cum laude Robert F. Stickel 
Wellington VandeWalker 
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Aimee, F.G.S.P., Sister: .ctecccicntetescnntneimitaritinmienisndranuinrmnnitie Burlington, Vt. 
Alban-Mary, F.1.C., Brother .......:ccccscscnentenenenenmmnnemeen Biddeford, Me. 
Albert-Joseph, F.C.S.P., Sister ..-.n.cccssnennnrennenncnmnnnnns Winooski, Vt. 
Alexander Victor, F.I-C., Brother cocci Biddeford, Me. 
Alexius, R.S.M., Sister Mo -.ccccc-sccnsecssnensneuenemenenennainenannetie Burlington, Vt. 
Ambrose, R.S.M., Sister Me ...-.occccccssssessscnseneenenetnenennennnnenarnnnet Burlington, Vt. 
Ambbrosius, F.1.C., Brother ....-ccccscsecsscsessssssucesrtntuntnenartnnnatneae Biddeford, Me. 
Annunciata, R.S.M., Sister Ma -.cccccsccessssesesereeseestneensenannnsnnetn Burlington, Vt. 
Baptista, R.S.M., Sister pW tte Od a EOE ADR SE en ea ase dS Burlington, Vt. 
Barbara, R.S.M., Sister Ma .cccccscscsssssssesesnnenettentntneseranannenennn Burlington, Vt. 
Bonaventura, R.S.M., Sister Me.ccccccsssssssssssecssseeestesrnersnsnansneen Burlington, Vt. 
Carmel, R.S.M., Sister Mo .c-ccsccscrscsnectstnenstennsemnntnssnartenenntin Burlington, Vt. 
Clemence of Jesus, F.C.S.P., Sister ......-ccccecseecesistecneneennttnte Burlington, Vt. 
Clement Paul, F.C.S.P., Sister ....cscccsecccscssenssssnseisnenseenetmsennenannrint Winooski, Vt. 
Clotilde, R.S.M., Sister Mo...csccccccecsscssssssenensneenetmaenenermeneneren Burlington, Vt. 
Conrad, F.1.C., Brothes ..:scccosctscsesesssstiseonseeeenemsmusieeianinneet Montreal, P. Q. 
Concilio, R.S.M., Sister Mo .s-rcccccsssssessssenesnasieennnentnnnsuntnrnt Burlington, Vt. 
Constant, F.L.C., Brother ....0...-...c0sece seni Port-au-Prince, Haiti, W. 1. 
Couture, S.S.E., Rev. Armand Ay o..ccescccccceccictnensneetmmnereene Swanton, Vt. 
Dacian-Joseph, F.1-C., Brother ......--c-cscccnstesnenscnnenanennermnn Alfred, Me. 
Dalmace-Mary, F.L-C., Brother .....csccscceencntenncensnanmncnenneen Alfred, Me. 
David, F.L.C., Brother. ....-ccc-c-coeecscnnennnnnnncnnennmin Plattsburg, N. Y. 
DiPazzi, R.S.M., Sister Me ...-.cccceveccessscsssensemeetntmseeaernenetneseteen Burlington, Vt. 
Dominic, F.I.C., Brother .........--0:1ee0 Vad eae Port-au-Prince, Haiti, W. I. 
Edward-Andrew, F.C.S.P., Sistet......--ccsscscsscssscrmeissrnernenens Montreal, P. Q. 
Ellsworth, Gertrude ....iccccccccccsesesnesssseneessanenneenetuencenanarneeetn Underhill, Vt. 
Ernest, F.I.C., Brother .ecccscccoccnsnnenssnnsemnemuntennenaaneet Biddeford, Me. 
Florentian, F.1.C., Brothet.......ccsccsscsssestesseshesneneensensensesneneneten Fall River, Mass. 
Francis, F.1.C., Brother .....cccccccscssscsstnipesonnemenenennnnansenannen Fall River, Mass. 
Francis of Alverno, F.C.S.P., Sister .....ccseccsccsscssssteetemstnstianennnein Winooski, Vt. 
Gabriel, F.L.C., Brother .....cccctocsccscsctnesssnsnnntenementsmunennaneeeeen Biddeford, Me. 
Gabriel, R.S.M., Sister Ma ...-eccocscsccessssrneneentmetmenntnsmatnennnenernr Burlington, Vt. 
fammesy FoE.Giy Broth cusses tetas evntnrncentnstonmmetimante er Alfred, Me. 
Joan, R.S.M., Sister M. Pee) Enda gs Se, UME Ere arg Cee Y Burlington, Vt. 
Joseph, R.S.M., Sister M .....-ccc0-rennnnnnnnnntnmmnnnnannen Burlington, Vt. 
Joseph of Alexandria, F.I.C., Beatie ico sisuccomkeutscieten: Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Lareau, S.S.E., Rev. Lucien Re o....ccccccsnnennn teenie Winooski Park, Vt. 
| aed 16 PR SS coy de gue Sean cae a Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Leonard, BiU.C., Brother 2 .scccccntecseserntcmsonetinisammtanns Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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POUCA, SeteR. WL 2 yr dan ee ad wee Burlington, Vt. 
Madaline-Celine; P.CS:P\'Gisrer 2). Ue a ee ae Winooski, Vt. 
Mary rotSu Rita, "CS.Cy Sister sco oh eae ke St. Albans, Vt. 
Maty. of\Yolande,. (CSC) Sister. ce A ee ee St. Albans, Vt. 
Mary of the Assumption R.H,, Sister 0.000000 ooo Winooski Park, Vt. 
Mildred) sR:SiM., Sister Mo ee a en pee Burlington, Vt. 
Mayor SS.EuRev. Earl [oe a ee ee ...Randolph, Vt. 
phobia; OD Saree ey a see Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Morn, SS.Ei,'Rev., Pauls 3h Ie cot) hee te Swanton, Vt. 
Noel, S.S.E., Rev. Charles G. ................... oh chpesniadaca aac ek Se Swanton, Vt. 
Oscat, BDC Brother) a a a ae Sanford, Me. 
Oscar-Rogety FLCC, Brother occ cit. Sal eee Biddeford, Me. 
Parenti; iii roaster Gi us ty ee Winooski Park, Vt. 
Patrica, RSM Sister My oo oe at ee Burlington, Vt. 
Pauline, R.S.M., Sister Me occ ccccecece snecrenipe gohan poes ite ofley ees ES TLE OO LONE 
Raymond-Joseph,(F.C.S.P., Sister 0050 ee Winooski, Vt. 
Richatd, FuLGs Broces 62 0 a ea ks PMN BLP RE Ck OR Sanford, Me. 
Rosarii, R.S.M., Sister M. 2 ae sinvaerpcie ts neking DUS AACN. UM te 


Sebastian, R.S.M., Sister Me oo.-ccccccccccccssscssee pee: LE SL Burlington, Vt. 
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Ahern, Robert A. 
Akey, Donald T. 
Akey, Kenneth P. 
Allen, John M. 
Anderson, Stuart H. 
Anglin, Albert E. 
Ansheles, Robert E. 
Barrett, Frederick C. 
Beaubien, Richard 
Bernard, Edward G. 
Bessette, Arthur L. 
Bickens, Francis R. 
Bicknell, Luke W. 
Birsky, Boleslof P. 
Bouchard, Edward F. 
Bourgeois, Leo P. C. 
Boylan, John J. 
Brennan, Joseph T. 
Brown, Richard K. 
Bruce, Allan 

Buley, Vincent F. 
Burch, William 
Byrne, Matthew 
Cain, Francis J. 
Canary, James L. 
Candiloro, Nathan D. 
Carroll, Charles N. 
Carroll, George W. 
Clark, William J. 
Coffey, Carl W. 
Coffey, William H. 
Connor, Frederick J. 
Connor, John P. 
Connors, James H. 
Connors, Joseph T. 
Connors, Matthew J. 
Crowley, John P. 


Cummings, Frederick R. 


Curran, Robert J. 
Delorey, Daniel J. 
Demary, Cletus J. 
DePeter, Edward A. 
Dene, Frank 


Senior 
Junior 
Freshman 
Junior 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Senior 
Junior 
Senior 
Junior 
Junior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Junior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Junior 
Senior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Senior 
Junior 
Freshman 
Senior 
Freshman 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Sophomore 


Clayburg, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Revere, Mass. 

West Rutland, Vt. 
Milton, Vt. 

Millers Falls, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Taftsville, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Essex Junction, Vt. 
Springfield, Vt. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
Alburg, Vt. 

New York, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Great Leck, L. I., N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Richmond, Vt. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westwood, N. J. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Rutland, Vt. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Plattsburg, N. Y.- 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Auburn, Mass. 
Auburn, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


West Babylon, L. L, N. Y. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
North Adams, Mass. 
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Devan, Gerald E. 
Diemal, Edward W. 
Dillon, Peter L. 
Dion, Edward 
Donovan, Paul A. 
Driscoll, John 


Dunham, Raymond K. 


Duval, Rolland 
Early, Laurence J. 
Ells, Bernard J. 
Fanning, William P. 
Faucher, Raymond E. 
Faustina, John M. 
Fennell, Joseph M. 
Fisher, John G. 
Fitzgibbon, John P. 
Flaherty, John R. 
Flood, William A. 
Ford, Joseph O. 
Frappier, William H. 
French, Eugene W. 
Furkey, John D. 
Geisler, George H. 
Gervais, Russell F. 
Gilbride, James F. 
Giusti, Dante F. 
Gosselin, Carlton F. 
Guare, Paul H. 
Guilbault, Charles L. 
Hannan, James F. 
Hannigan, Cornelius J. 
Hartnett, John C. 
Hartnett, William F. 


Hemsworth, Edward J. 


Hickey, Robert J. 
Higgins, Joseph F. 
Holcomb, Thomas M. 
Jackman, Frederick E. 
Jackman, Ralph J. 
Johnson, John J. 
Kacmarcik, Frank J. 
Kearney, James T. 
Keating, John R. 
Keleher, Bernard J. 
Keleher, Roger 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Freshman 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Freshman 
Senior 
Freshman 
Senior 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Junior 
Senior 
Senior 
Senior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Senior 
Senior 
Junior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 


Cadyville, N. Y. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Moosup, Conn. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Franklin, Vt. 
Adams, Mass. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Essex Junction, Vt. 
New York, N. Y. 
Biddeford, Me. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
North Adams, Mass. 
North Bennington, Vt. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Winooski, Vt. 

West Lynn, Mass. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Redford, N. Y. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

St. Albans, Vt. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Lynbrook, L. L, N. Y. 
Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Forest Hills, L. IL, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Bristol, Vt. 

Bristol, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New Britain, Conn. 
West Rutland, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 


REGIS GER OF S:FOUDEN TS 


Kelley, John E. 
Kelly, John P. 

Kelly, Nicholas J. 
Kenney, Thomas J. 
LaBarge, Lawrence B. 
LaFrance, Leo J. 
Lareau, Daniel G. 
Leahy, Allan W. 
Leahy, Paul N. 
Lefemine, Vito D. 
Lillis, Patrick J. 
Linehan, Robert W. 
Loughran, Peter J. 
Ludwig, Richard B. 
Mack, John J. 
Madigan, James W. 
Madigan, John J. 
Malo, Ernest L., Jr. 
Maloney, Daniel E. 
Martin, John P. 
Mastroberardino, Joseph 
McArdle, Alfred J. 
McCann, Donald F. 
McGauley, Robert E. 
McKenzie, Donald R. 
McKeon, Robert B. 
McLean, George A. 
McMartin, Robert W. 
McNamara, Thomas J. 
McNeil, Thomas J. 
Medlar, Richard F. 
Michaud, Clarence L. 
Mitchell, Melvin J. 
Moriarty, James P. 
Mullaney, Cornelius J. 
Mullaney, Thomas P. 
Neary, James R. 
Nolan, Charles J. 
Nolan, Francis J. 
O’Brien, Edward B. 
O’Brien, Joseph 
O’Hagan, John J. 
O’Reilly, Vincent W. 
O’Rourke, John L. 
Passabet, George P. 


Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Junior 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Senior 
Junior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Senior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 
Junior 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Junior 
Senior 
Freshman 
Senior 
Senior 
Freshman 
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Dorset, Vt. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Pittsford, Vt. 
Highgate Ctr., Vt. 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Plainville, Conn. 
Brighton, Mass. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Jericho Center, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Manchester, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
South Burlington, Vt. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Barton, Vt. 

Barton, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Mattapan, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
West Hurley, N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 


H? 
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Pattison, Joseph C. 
Peete, Lawrence H. 
Pfeifer, Charles H. 
Pfeifer, Edward J. 
Poirier, Robert J. 
Quinlan, Leonard M. 
Quinn, Eugene L. 
Quinn, Thomas W. 
Raulinaitis, William 
Reavey, Richard P. 
Renaud, Raoul H. 
Roberts, Bernard L. 
Robillard, Francis L. 
Ross, Francis E. 
Ryan, Frederick J. 
Ryan, John M. 
Scarey, Charles E. 
Schramm, Arthur J. 
Shea, James G. 
Sheehey, Patrick 
Singer, Donald E. 
Smith, Francis A. 
Smith, Howard F. 
Spear, Kenneth J. 
Stapleton, Edward J. 
Stickel, Robert F. 
Sullivan, Edward F. 
Tabolt, Michael A. 
Tassinari, Silvio J. 
Tessier, Gaston A. 
Thabault, Wilfred L. 
Tierney, James W. 
Tierney, John B. 
Tierney, William F. 
Treder, Frederick H. 
Vail, James R. 


Vande Walker, Wellington 


Walsh, Rolland E. 
Welch, Richard T. 
Whalen, Richard R. 
Whalon, Lawrence J. 
White, Francis A. 
White, Francis A. 
White, James R. 
White, William J. 


ib 


ST. MICH AEL*S (CODPEGE 


Sophomore 
Freshman 
Senior 
Senior 
Junior 
Junior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Junior 
Senior 
Senior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Senior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Senior 
Freshman 
Senior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Junior 


Staten Island, N. Y. 
Mooers Forks, N. Y. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Barre, Vt. 


Great Neck, L. L, N. Y. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
Agawam, Mass. 
North Bennington, Vt. 
Norwood, Mass. 
Simsburg, Conn. 
Mineville, N. Y. 
Darien, Conn. 

East Orange, N. J. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Essex Junction, Vt. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Roslindale, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Scotia, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Adams, Mass. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
East Dorset, Vt. 
Mooers Forks, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


NEEDS OF THE COLLEGE 


The College is faced at the present time with the necessity of pro- 
viding enlarged and safer quarters for its library, of increasing its read- 
ing room space, of extending its dining hall facilities which have now 
reached the limit of their capacity, of adding dormitory quarters and 
rooms for social gatherings, and of developing a complete athletic field. 
The completion of the New Hall by the construction of an east 
wing and the erection of another residence hall would solve the greater 
part of these problems. 


Besides these more urgent requirements there is always the need for 
endowment funds, for scholarship and prize foundations, and for student 
loan funds. 


But for the fact that all members of the Society of St. Edmund 
engaged in the work of St. Michael’s donate their teaching services and 
also any other funds they may otherwise earn, the College would be 
unable to carry on its work. The funds available, even with this “‘liv- 
ing endowment,” is insufficient for making the much needed improve- 
ments suggested above. 


The work St. Michael’s College is doing is of proven value not 
only to the individual student but to society at large. It is therefore the 
hope of the faculty and administration that benefactors may be found 
who will give to the College the means of perfecting and increasing its 
service. 


The following are the immediate needs: 


Nia MERCED NEB Sox 2) (oy sy ade icseiesralgeesisorcice ceeds ssrcapis ss insvdetabcs $150,000 
Tempe msarmerecm ec Pea Pet 8 ee este a ee ed 250,000 
New wing for recitation buildimg oo... cccccscsnsesssssensesernneen 100,000 
Endowment for professorships, each o....0....:cc:sscscsecssssennenetnnenes 50,000 
UMPCME TMI SC Tyce oot te) ee eS eat 10,000 


Poundationstor Prizes, each | 063) ic okie ake ban 400 
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